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OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


HOSE who view with pessimism the future of 

vidual enterprise and who lament the current tre 
toward biever and fewer business establishments should 
consider the field of high fidelity Some 15 vears ag 
when Consumers’ Research, working with a number ot 
competent engineers and technicians published the 
design for an audio amplifier that with a good tuner 
ind speaker would provide the listener with realist 
reproduction of music, the response was enthusiast 
but limited Poday, instead of remaining a hobby ot a 
limited number olf rn iftted) souls high fidelity has become 
to major enterprise, and interest has grown until pro 
duction and distribution of “hi-th units and components 
is a booming business running to something lke three 
hundred million dollars a year 

(CR has made a contribution over the period ol ce 

velopment to the consumer side of this prcture low 
we began the testing of radio receivers im the mid 
«0 ind have reported the results of our technical 


unplitiers, pickups, speakers, phono 


fests cn tune 
vi iph needles and records, since the early °40's This 
work, with its wide recognition by qualified and intelli 
vent ultimate consumers who have made a hobby of 
high fidelity, has provided an important stimulus to 
manulacturers to improve their amplifiers, AM and kM 
tuners, pickups, speakers, and other elements necessat 
lor the well-designed high-tidelity system 

High tidelit is a term which ts somewhat abused 

i current ulvertising now that it has become tashior 
ilole It may be brietly described as a sound system 
lor reproducing music and speech so accurately and so 
cleanly that the listener will feel that he ts present in 
the same room with the speaker or musician, or, as 
\ ety putt “cutting through the specialized tweeter 
wooter argot ol the engineer hi-fh is another way to 
deseribe canned music that's richer in detail and more 
realistic in Hipract than iv thing ever heard betore 
outside of the actual concert hall 

Oddly enough, in spite of the know-how and tech 
meal resources of the big equipment manutacturers i 
the electrical and electronic tield, the best equipment 
low hivh fiddelity is produced by laboratories ind work 
shops of small companies. The apparatus is essentially 
the product of a cratt industry and is not readily 
idapted to mass-production techniques of the con 
ventional factory assembly line. Just why this is so is 


Continued on page 31 
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Consumers’ Research functions to provide unbiased 
information on goods bought by ultimate consumers 
For their benefit (not for business or industry) and 
solely with the funds they provide CR carries on tests 
and research on a wide variety of goods, materials 
and appliances, and publishes the findings in CR 
Bulletin Consumers’ Research is a non-profit in 
stitution, and is organized and operates as a scientific 
technical, and educational organization 
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THE LIGHTWEIGHT SCARVES so popular with teen-agers to cover up their 
bobby pins or to keep their hair from blowing in the wind will be subjected 
to new restrictions this next year The Federal Trade Commission has ruled 
that scarves are articles of wearing apparel and are subject to flammabil- 
ity tests under the new law controlling highly flammable textiles Some 
processing will be required to make the scarves conform to the new act 


* * > 


THE COFFEE BREAK is held responsible, along with cigarettes and cock- 
tails, for an increase in the ulcer rate among women by Dr. Leo J. Starry 
Professor of Surgery at the University of Oklahoma Medical School Dr 
Starry pointed out that the short rest interval in which workers relax with 
a cup of coffee and often a cigarette has resulted in a higher rate of 
consumption of coffee and cigarettes among women workers, especially haz- 
irdous for those who have not had breakfast to provide a buffer against the 
secretion of ulcer-producing acids which is stimulated by cigarettes and 
coffee 

ADVERTISING OF SPECIAL CUT PRICES for automobile tires in certain 
cases has created a misleading initial impression of what is being offered 
Although most national tire advertising has been found worthy of publix< 
acceptance by the National Better Business Bureau, N.B.B.B.’s president, 
Kenneth Willson, pointed out last fall that unqualified headings such as 
"Half-Price Sale" or "50% Off" to describe an offer where one article must 
be purchased at its full price before a second article can be bought at the 
featured half-price is a practice frowned upon by Better Business Bureau 
experts. Instead, it is suggested that such advertising feature with equal 
conspicuousness the fact that one article must first be purchased at its 
regular price; for example, "Buy first tire at regular price of $00.00 
Get second tire for half-price." Such a presentation avoids the misleading 
initial impression that each of the two tires is available at the featured 
reduction or saving. 

* * >. 

CHRISTMAS TREES should be kept in water in a cool place and sprinkled 
with water frequently before they are put up for decoration When the 
needles start falling from a tree, it is time to discard it, for it has 
dried out and may become a serious fire hazard, suggests Science News 
Letter. 

> * * 

PEOPLE WHO DO NOT ADD SALT to their food are less likely to have 
hypertension (abnormally high blood pressure) than salt eaters Studies by 
Lewis K. Dahl and Robert A. Love of the Medical Department of Brookhaven 
National Laboratory found that there was a fivefold difference in habitual 
salt consumption between those who had hypertension and those who did not 
They reported that there were no hypertensives whatever among the people 
who did not add salt to their food, out of a total of 448 consecutive mem- 
bers of the Brookhaven National Laboratory reporting for annual physical 
examinations 

* * * 

THE USE OF ULTRAVIOLET LIGHT for disinfecting purposes has only a 
limited value. The Journal of the American Medical Association in answer: 
to a physician’s query last fall pointed out that placing shielded ultra- 
violet lights in the schoolroom to prevent common colds and other diseases 
that are air borne would not be particularly effective, since whatever pro- 
tection might be afforded the occupants of the schoolroom would be lost 
when they left for home. 
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THE SO-CALLED SYNTHETIC CREAM FILLINGS for pastries and toppings for 
cakes must be refrigerated just as carefully as those made from real cream 
This opinion was given by the California State Department of Public Health 
in response to inquiries from local health officers. A limited laboratory 
study made by the Department indicated that pastries with synthetic cream 
fillings and toppings were capable of supporting bacterial growth, includ- 
ing the dangerous staphylococci. Indeed, the products submitted for ex- 
amination were already heavily contaminated when they were checked. The 
Department noted that the customary ingredients of synthetic cream products 
were sugar, egg white, starch, agar, meringue powder, dry skim milk, and 
artificial coloring, which in combination furnished a good medium for bac- 


terial growth 
* * * 

THE VOLUME OF SALES IN CHAIN STORES showed an unexpected drop in 
August when a rise was expected. Just what caused the decline was the sub- 
ject of some soul searching among various retail executives, according to 
The Wall Street Journal. The president of one major chain was quoted as 
saying that people had the money to spend but were not being tempted, par- 
ticularly in the New York area where "The average sales person is just not 
interested in selling. He doesn’t give the service nor try to move the 
goods Perhaps it will be discovered in due course that the consumer is 
no longer in the hapless position in which he was placed during the war 
when he had to take what was offered him--or else. With the present abun- 
dant supply of all essential items, he can take his trade to stores in 
which he is treated with courtesy and consideration. 


* o . 


SUGGESTION TO DESIGNERS OF NEW AUTOMOBILES: One CR subscriber wants 
the old side pocket that used to be found inside the door next to the 
driver put back He commented that it was never in the way and was really 
convenient for items needed on short notice such as car license, road map, 
bridge tickets, and change for parking meters. 

> . > 

CHEMICAL ICE CONTROL PRODUCTS are available in a considerable variety 
of brand names. They are put out by chemical specialty companies in 10 to 
25 pound packages and are designed to be sprinkled on the driveway and 
sidewalk to solve the problem of roughening and breaking up a solid sheet 
of ice. The essential ingredient is usually sodium chloride (salt) or cal- 
cium chloride, occasionally with traces of other elements, reports Business 
Week. Rock salt, often used in large quantities on city pavements, doesn’t 
all dissolve and sometimes leaves gravel—like crystals or a white dust that 
gets tracked into buildings and causes damage to floor coverings. In order 
to save her floors and floor coverings, the housewife should see to it that 
the ice control products are not tracked into the house. Calcium chloride 
a serious corroding effect on metals used in automobiles. 


* * * 


GOOD HEALTH, RESISTANCE TO DEGENERATIVE DISEASES, and a prolonged life 
span are promoted by the proper food intake, according to Dr. W. C. Martin, 
who recommends a diet low in carbohydrates [sugars and starches], low in 
fat, high in protein |[meat, fish, eggs], and high in foods that contain 
natural vitamins and minerals, with a restricted intake of refined foods. 


* * * 


PRICE FIXING of the kind sometimes known as "fair trade" has been 
legalized in 41 states. Several court cases attacking the validity of 
various "fair trade" laws are expected to get a hearing this coming year, 
and there is some indication that the U.S. Department of Justice may take 
a strong stand against such laws on the ground that they are inconsistent 
with the philosophy of the anti-trust laws, according to The Wall Street 
Journal Cut-rate and discount buying houses in many sections have ef- 
fectively challenged the system of retail price maintenance and are in- 
creasing their lists of steady customers, an indication that consumers find 
prices are "fixed" too high at the present time on many products. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 35 
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Triun DA 


Three 


Popular 


Sports Cars 


HERE is a tremendous interest in sports 

cars like the MG and the Jaguar at the pres 
ent time. At least one department store has 
featured sports car clothes, and many fashion 
columns discuss the kind of clothes, even to 
shoes, that are suitable for wear in a Jaguar, 
In fact, the Jaguar 


and some of the more expensive sports cars have 


both for men and women. 
become a “mark of distinction” and of social 
standing. In certain circles, a family must have 
a Jaguar in addition to a Cadillac 

It must be noted that the interest in sports 
cars is all out of proportion to the number of 
these cars sold. These swank new cars have b« 
come a tavorite topK for dinner conversation, 
even though the sales are negligible compared 
For the first 
six months of 1954, less than 6000 imported 


sports cars were sold in this country 


to the best known American cars 


a number 
no larger than Ford or Chevrolet turn out in a 
day and a half of factory operation 

One reason tor the small volume of sales is the 
simple matter of price. The price range is from 
$2000 up, with the sky the limit. The WG, for 


TR-2 


Jaguar X K 120 


example, sells for around $2100 and the Jaguar 
sells for $3300 and up —and the up can 


$20,000, for the Spanish Pegaso 


vo above 


The high price is not the only deterrent to 


sales; important, too, is the fact that most 
sports cars seat only two people, and often not 
too comfortably In a good many sports cars, 
the baggage space is distinctly limited The 
sports car is not for the one-car family (unless 
there are only two in the family it is best 
looked upon as an auxiliary car, because of its 
limited passenger and baggage carrying capacity 

here are several characteristics of the sports 
car: In the fan's vernacular, it must have high 
periormance as to speed ind icceleration to 
make it suitable for use in competitive events 
he car must also handle well on the highway for 
everyday use 

According to the automotive designer Brooks 
Stevens, writing in Car Life, a true sports car 1s 
relatively light in weight, is a 2-seat roadster 


type automobile with a high power-to-weight 


} 


electrifying cceie idequate brak 


ibilits \ 


ratio ition 


Irigy ind virtua race neriny 
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true sports car has a windshield, and adequate 


emergency weather protection equipment, as 
well as regulation lighting equipment 

The engine of the sports car is very efficient 
with respect to horsepower per cubic inch dis- 
refined engine 


T he car 


placement; that is, its highly 
produces a lot of power for its size 
will have a transmission with as many as five 
speeds forward, and its gears are shifted manual 
lv (and require a lot of shifting in city traffic 
Ihe steering is quick and precise. The suspen 
sion is designed to give the maximum amount of 
roadability (which means the car ts easily con- 
trolled) at high speeds. The brakes are powerful 
intended to withstand hard use. The 
but it will 


and are 
car will often have “dramatic lines” 
have a minimum amount of the trim and gadgets 

such as push-button window lifts and motor 
operated top— which are unnecessary for safety 
and high performance 

The man or woman who yearns to own a 
ports car must decide whether it is a pleasure, 
for him, to ride in the open air with the top 
(There are Jaguar 
Another 
consideration is the riding comfort on a seat 
that is close to the floor so that one's legs are 
stretched out almost horizontally The effect 
is very different from riding in a conventional 
automobile, and the difference is particularly 
unfavorable to the sports car on rough, cobbled, 
rutted, or patched roads. With the sports car, 
the top will be manually operated, and in dirty 
weather, you will be lucky to keep the rain off 
by hooking up curtains on the sides. In the 


down most of the time 
models available with a “hard top."’) 


Many sports cars have 
shown 1s the Jaguar 


winter, the yoiyw may be drafty and snow may 


blow in with the breeze 


Assuming that you want a sports car, that 
you have counted the costs and inconveniences, 
and that vou have the money in hand for an 
outright purchase or a sizeable down payment, 
vou should give a good deal of thought to the 
matter of repairs and maintenance, for you are 
likely to have to do your own work at least on 
repairs of a minor nature, unless you are located 
in a big city and near a service station for vour 
make 
vided by professionals will be 
will often be questions of delay and extra ex 
In view of the 


Service charges when pro 
high and there 


particular 


pense if parts should be needed 


small sales of sports cars, there is no likelihood 


there will be any extensive distribution of prop- 
erly equipped service stations and appropriately 

skilled mechanics throughout the country, and 
there will be many sections of the country where 
it will be a matter of driving hundreds of miles 
to find even a minor part for replacement, such 
as a fuel pump or cylinder head gasket if needed 
in a hurry, and perhaps an equal distance to 
find a mechanic conversant with mechanical de 
tails of a particular cal Some of the better 
parts distributors for the foreign cars do make it 
a point to handle requests for parts very prompt 

ly on a mail-order basis, although it has been 
known that parts have had to be sent by air 
mail from abroad for certain models in emer- 
gencies. 

Even if vou are accessible to a good service 
station, you must plan on fairly frequent trips 
for tuning the engine if you want good perform- 
ance, because the high-performance engine is 
much more affected by little things than the en- 
gine of the American family sedan, and requires 
continual attention—another reason for plan- 
ning to be your own mechanic to a considerable 
extent. 

The safety factor must be considered in heavy 
Sandwiched between two huge 
sports car will often not be 


traffic areas 
trucks, the low 
noticed. The complete wrecking of a small car 
in a spectacular accident on a heavily traveled 
highway was recently reported in a New York 
paper. In this incident, one truck driver at 
tempting to pass another crashed into a small 


truck 


Some sports cars are easily damaged by being 


car which was concealed by the larger 
bumped by a larger car because their bumpers 
are low or small and so not adapted to dealing 
with an impact from a large American car. It is 
reported that small cars are sometimes bumped 
by bigvet cars m parking, because the driver 


does not see the low small car 
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Man 


ward to get into the sports car 


people find it inconvenient and aw] 
ind out ag 
because of the low seat, the small door, and the 
low-slung steering wheel. This will depend uy 
one's height and build to some extent | hose 


\n eT 


cars which do practically everything in top ge 


who are used to the more powerful 


may be disappointed that they have to sh 
gears frequently, and with skill, with the sports 
car, on hills and in traffic, since sports cars 
not have automatic transmissions and the engi 
must be operated at fairly high speed to obt 
good power output (,etting the most out ol 
sports car and driving it safely in close quarts 
requires skill which many American drivers « 
not have, or have lost The sports car engin 
with overhead valves, high engine speeds, and 
small mufiler will be a good deal noisier tha 
cars of American makers 

The high performance car is not at its best 
running slow, and the engine may overheat j 
traflic in hot weather; when this happens, on 
must pull over to the curb and give the engin 
time to cool off before resuming the journe, 

The more popular sports cars, such as the MG 
and Jaguar, have a rate of depree lation con 


This holds 


true in areas where sports cars are popular, but 


parable to average American cars 


where there are few or no sports car devotees 
the depreciation may be extra high. In genera 

it is very risky to buy a used sports car becaust 
the sports car is often run hard or mistreated 
and the owner may be trading it in because its 
performance is deteriorating and because bring 

ing it up to par would be too expensive for the 
results secured. Too often the sports car offered 
on the secondhand market has already had its 
best days, and if it is to be run with full satis 
faction by its new owner, will need an expensive 
overhaul. Certainly no one but an expert with 
long experience with automobiles and some ex 
perience with sports cars would be advised to 
buy a secondhand sports car except from some 

one whose careful use and attention to the car is 
well known to the prospec tive buyer The sports 
car authority, Tom MeCahill, cites an example 
of a Ferrari advertised “‘as new,”’ but an expert 
estimated that repairs costing four to five thou 
sand dollars were needed. (A new Ferrari costs 
over $10,000 
sports cars, a general overhaul of engine and 
other vital parts may easily run to $300 or $400 


For the « heap rand more popul il 


or more 
Now to consider some of the good features 
There is no doubt that many people buy a sports 
car because it is fun to drive It is sma 
and precisely it 


maneuverable, steers quickh 


can negotiate a turn or curve more easily and 


CONSUMERS’ 


faster than the ordinary tamily car, because it 
has been designed primarily for roadability and 
solt rid 


which 


without an attempt to get the 


characterizes most popular American cars. There 
is a large element of skill in driving a sports car 
a feature that appeals to many who tind driving 
a conventional American car a bit dull The 
fact that the car ts radically different in appear 


in | the sports 


ance and teel ts also an attraction 
car has a distinct appeal to the crack driver who 
knows a lot of things about engines and trans 
missions that the average man never bothers to 
learn The car often has an appeal tor the 
skilled amateur because it is a beautiful prece ot 
machinery that any crattsman in the automotive 
held can take pleasure in maintaining 

Women will like the little sports car-—in tan 
weather —because it is phenomenally « to 
park The lashion-conscious person who drives 
a sports car ts sure to be the center of mterest of 
evervone in the vicinit' No doubt this explains 
why there is a sudden rash of sports car tashions 
and notes on what a guy or gal should wear in a 
Jaguar Lhe sports model is not for the shrink 
ing violet or a modest retiring soul who wishes 
to be INCONSPICUOUS but there are peopl whose 
temperament is to be noticed and talked about, 


and the sports car ts a “‘natural” tor them 


CR’s Tests 


In order to provide technical information that 
would permit a comparison of the more popular 
sports cars with the conventional American cars 
that CR has tested for the past two decades 
popular 


three makes that are currently very 


ee 


Vole lack of adequate bumper protec 
fault on Kuropean-made sports car 


Triumph Th-? 
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Jaguar, Austin-llealey, and Triumph, were sub 
yee ted to the same periormance tests and exami 
nations as are customarily given to provide a 
basis of engineering evaluation of American cars 

The three cars in this test, plus the MG, are 
the four largest selling imported sports cars. In 
sales for the first six months of 1954, the Jaguar 
is first, followed by the MG, Austin-Healey, and 
Triumph, in order. Of the three cars in this test, 
none stood out above the others in a// respects, 
but each one was outstanding in some qualities 
Overall, the Jaguar was superior to the 7riumph 
and Austin-llealey, but it was also the most ex 
pensive The Jaguar was considered to be the 
best in handling, steering, cornering, braking, 
It also was the quiet 
tested Che 


and engine performance 
est-running of the 
Austin-llealey struck a mean between the Jaguar 


sports cars 


and the Triumph in most of these qualities and 
was equal to or very slightly better than the 
Jaguar in acceleration in the middle ranges. In 
mnterwor 


two respects appomtments and gear 


shifting, the Austin-Ilealey was considered the 
best of the three cars The Triumph, besides 
having the lowest delivered price and the best 
fuel economy, was the easiest of the three to 
service, and had the best clutch action and driv 
ing compartment arrangement and controls 

In order to facilitate quick comparison with 


\merican cars, the specifica- 


the conventional 
tions and performance data for three American 
*n included in the ac- 
companying table. The 1954 Ford and Buick 


medium-high-priced cars, 


four doot sedans have be 


are low-priced and 
respectively, with V-type, overhead-valve en 
gines of large bore and short stroke, contorming 
Phe 1953 Chrysler 
type with side 


to the latest trends in design 
6-cylinder engine, an in-line 
valves and small bore in comparison to the 
length of the stroke, is characteristic of pre-war 
and early post-war American production. This 
long-stroke engine produced its maximum torque 
and horsepower at lower engine and car speeds 
than the others listed (see table) rhe new 
V-8's found in Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Olds- 
mobile, Buick, Cadillac, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler, 
and Studebaker have characteristics more like 
they develop their top torque 
However, 


sports car engines 
and horsepower at fairly high speeds 
friction losses and piston travel (an indication 
of the wear rate) are low in the V-8's due to the 
short stroke and low axle ratios used The 
sports cars tested had long-stroke engines, but 
piston travel was reasonably low when cruising 
because the top gear ratio was low 

The brake area and the brake factor 


factor figures are obtained by dividing the brake 


brake 


area in square inches by the shipping weight of 


the car plus 750 pounds for a sedan, or 300 
pounds for the sports car) illustrate the fairly 
large differences between the sports cars and 
American cars The sports cars have a con- 
siderably larger area of brake lining in propor- 
tion to car weight (higher brake factor) and can 
be expected to hold up well in hard use 
Steering wheel turns (from full left to full 
important difference be- 


right) show another 


tween the cars. The sports cars have low steer 
ing ratios (resulting in few turns) for quick ac- 
tion, while American cars (without power steer- 
ing) have high ratios to overcome the resistance 
of big, mushy tires holding up the all-too-heavy 
front end 

The ratings of the sports cars do not take 
price into consideration, and apply to thei 
use as sports cars and for pleasure driving, and 
not as general utility cars. They are not rec- 
ommended as substitutes for the family sedan, 


and are not intended to be 


A 
Jaguar XK120 Super Sports. $3410 delivered Pa 


Heater is standard equipment 

Over-all performance and handling qualities were yr 
sidered to be very good. /n spite of some objectionable 
features, the Jaguar is considered an outstanding, high 
quality sports cer, which well deserves its high standing 
among the critical sports car enthusiasts 


CR’S FINDINGS ON ROAD TESTS 

Gasoline mileage at constant speed on level road: at 
30 m.p.h., 23.8 m.p.g.; at 50 m.p.h., 19.4 m.p.g 
better than most American cars —see table 
Acceleration times from 0 to 60 m.p.h 
5000 rpm.), 11.5 sec.; from 20 to 50 m.p.h. in third 
in fourth gear, 11.7 sec from 40 to 
in fourth gear, 8.5 


shifting at 


gear, 8.7 sec 
60 m.p.h. in third gear, 6.4 se¢ 
see In the ranges tested, the acceleration of. the 
Jaguar was slightly inferior to that of the most power 
ful American cars 

OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

rhe ride, of course, was stiff and must be accepted as 
a sports car characteristic The acceleration was 
very good in all ranges tested The steering was 
precise and sufficiently fast, the effort required was 
slight, and the control of the car was very good. The 
cornering ability was excellent and better than 
Triumph and Austin-Healey The brakes were ade 
quate for high-speed driving, but required more 


than average pedal pressure The noise level of the 


engine 


transmission, and wind were low for a sports 


car, and only at very high engine speeds was noise 


particularly noticeable Che interior space was bare 


ly adequate for two people. Entering on the driver's 


side was difficult because of the interference of the 
steering wheel The space above the clutch pedal 
was limited, and the panel under the dash interfered 


with movement of the foot. Clutch pedal pressure 


was high, and shifting of the gears could not be done 
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JAGUAR XK120 SUPER SPORTS SPECIFICATIONS 


Engine 


Ocyl in-line with overheed valve: 


and 2 overhead camshalts 
Bore, 3.27 in., stroke, 4.17 in 
Disp.: 210 cu. in. (3442 ce) 


Brake hp. (rated): 160 at $200 


Chassis (cont'd) 


Brake area’ 208 sq. in., 68.8 #9. 
m. per 1000 Ib. of car weight 
with 2 pessengers (erceptior 
ally good, SOF, better then the 
best American cars in th 


4 respect) 

} "? : a . . ; Frame’ X, with heavy box side 
ompr. ratio: & to or / to members and 4 cross membe 
Cylinder head: aluminum alloy } 

‘ Minimum clearence 6.8 in 
Crenkcase oil capacity 11-1/2 qt Turrong diameter: 31h 

Ont titer: full-flow Steering wheel turns, full left ¢ 
Cooling system. 15-1/2 at night 3-1/4 


Other details 
Chassis, etc Battery: 12-volt 64-amr 
6-volt) 
Wheelbase Gasoline tank: 17 gal 
Windshield wipers 
hipping weight: 2745 ib 
Curb weight: 3000 Ib., 47% on 
tront, deswatle (most American 
peed: lorwerd cars have over 50% of the 


a 16 (edequete) weight on front wheel;s) 


as smoothly as wit! 


ale or Tr amit 


good except tl 


the rim of the high steering wheel interfered with th 


Visibility sith the top ae in sw 


iew and the s of the rear-view mirror was inade 
quate. With the top up, visibility to the rear 


r oT ‘ 4 ‘ ] 
[Mm Bagvage Spruce Was very small it picture 


by American standards 


A 


Austin-Healey 100. $2985 delivered Pa. Heater and 


overdrive are standard equipment 


Over-all performance and handling qualities were < 
sidered to be very good. The Austin-Healey wa 
sidered to be a well built and well appointed sport 
though not quite on a par with the Jaguar 


CR'S FINDINGS ON ROAD TESTS 
Gasoline mileage at constant speed on level road 
30 m.p.h., 31.7 m.p.g.; at 50 m.p.h., 31.3 m 


very good, better than any 1954 Ameri 
tested 


car 


an 


Acceleration times from 0 to 60 m.p.h. (shifting at 


i 
4000 rpm.), 12.9 se« from 20 to 50 m.p.h. in third 


AUSTIN-HEALEY 100 SPECIFICATIONS 
Engine Chassis (cont'd) 


4 cyl. w-line, overheed velver Twes: 5.00 « 15 (edequete) 
operated by push-rods Brake area’ 145.2 5q. 17, 5980 

Bore, 3.4375 in, stroke, 4.375 n. per 1000 Ib. of car weight 
n with 2 passengers (very good) 

Disp. 162.2 cu. in. (2660 cc) Frame: X, with 3 cross members 

Brake hp. (rated): 90 at 4000 Minimum clearance: 3-3/4 in. at 
rpm ta:lpipe, 4-3/4 in. at muffler 

Compr. ratio. 7.5to? Turning dhameter’ 35 kt 

Cylinder heed cast iron Steering turns, full lett to right 

Crankease ov! capecity. 7 qt 9-1/3 

Oil filter. tulitlow 

Cooling system 12 qt 


Chassis, ete 


Wheelbase: 90 in 
Over-ell length: 151.5 6-volt) 
Gasoline tank 14-1/2 gal 
Windsheld wpers electric 
Shipping weight 2175 it 
Curb weight 2305 ib. 485% 
on front, desweble (see Jaguar 


Other detesils 


12-volt G3-emp.- (2 


gear, 9.5 verdrive-second, 8.5 se from 40 
to 60 n n overdrive-third 7 in third gear 
6.0 sex im « ‘ I ; In the ranges 
tested the iwcceleratt ‘ } ! i Healey was 
shightly inferior to u most powerful Amer 


can Cafs 


OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
The ride was stiff, as in the other make 


steormy 


ild rest t 
Vi 


Baggag 


ibalit 


pared with Amer 


l tis hort ‘ 


A- 


Triumph TR-2. $2519 deliver Heater, $50 


overdrive $154 ( ar “ erdn ‘ 
Uver-ai/ performance andiing qu € were good 
but not outstanding mph did not have the per 
formance and roadab the Jaguar or the Austin 
Healey, but in view of sbstantially lower price 
sidered 4 very 9 J buy in the sports car lield 


CR'S FINDINGS ON ROAD TESTS 

Gasoline mileage at constant speed on level 

30 m.p.h $8.5 m.p.g at 50 m.p 25 m 
very good, better than any 1954 American 
tested 

Acceleration times from 0 to 60 mph hifting at 
5000 rpm.), 12.6 sec.; from 20 to 50 m.p.h. in third 
gear, 9.8 sec., in fourth wear, 14.7 se from 40 to 60 
m.p.h., 10.9 sec In the ranges tested, the accelera 


TRIUMPH TR-2 SPECIFICATIONS 
Engine Chassis (cont'd) 


4 cyl inline, overheed volves Broke area’ 148 09 65 tg 
opereted by push-rods mn. per 1000 It ‘ car werght 

Bore, 3.268 in, stroke, 9.622 in with 2 passengers (except one 

Disp 1975 fn 1997 «x , dg 

Brake hp. (rated) GO at Frame X, with 2 cross members 
rpm Minimum clearence 6 it 

Comor ratio 85to1 Tuning dameter 39 ft 

Cy der head § cast wor teering turr , en t 

Crankcase oi! capecity 6 t 2-1/3 

Di titer &)-pe 

Coolng system 8 gt 


j 


Other details 
Chessis, etc 


Wheelbase 68 
ver-ell lengt 
Width: $5.1 

Meight. maxin 

Aule rato 37 
torwerd 

wes 
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tion of the Triumph was not as good as the more especially 
powerful American cars 
brakes wer 


OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS than with 


The ride was stiff, as in the other sports cars te sted Jaguar 


on rough pay 


ement 


Cornering ability 


e adequate (required more 
the Austin-Ilealey 


Engine noise 


was tha 


but less 


pedal 


vas not as good as the Jaguar or Austin-Healey. The 


pre ssure 


than the 


t typical of sports 


Che steering was fast, but some effort was required cars, but wind noise was higher than with Jaguar or 


to maintain a true course as the rear end did not Austin-Healey Leg roor 


n was 


good 


track as well as those on the Jaguar or Austin-Healey ind leaving the car was inconvenient 


Austin- 


Healey Jaguar 195 


Wheelbase 

Over-all len 

uv cight 

Percent of weieht on 
Brake area 

Brake factor*® 
Steering wheel lurn 
Road clearance 

Tire sise 

Percent overload on 
Vo. of cylinder 
Compression ratto 


Bore and stroke (in 


Piston displacement 


Rated hp. at rpm o0 
(a f@@ 4000 (a 


Rated hp. per cu. in 


Rated maximum torg 1 f 117 
@ 3J000 


Engine rpm. at 00 m.pJ lop 460 
Piston travel in 1 mil lop gea f 1780 
M.p.h. for maximum hp., top gea 5 97 
M.p.h. for maximum engine torque, lop gea 19 


tcceleration lime in seconds 
0-00 


20.50 
40.60 


M.p.g. at 50 mph 


'The American cars were 4 ck 
*Hrake factor is the number 
cars, 750 Ib. tor erican sed 


®Acceletration te 
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Ford V-8' 


115 


(a 


10.08 
9 2S 


16.3 


4 


5 


(a 


1954 
Buick 


Century! 


309 
400 


but 


(,ear 


entering 


shifting 


1953 


Chrysler 


(a 


(a 


Windsor! 


125.5 


1000 


18 
1600 





could not be done as rapidly and smoothly as 
Austin-Healey 
when 


Visibility was good, except to re 
up had 
bringing in fresh air to the passenger compartm« 


top was The car no provision | 


when wanted, with top up and side curtains in place 
In warm rainy weather, the lack of ventilation 
cause discomfort to driver and passenger 


* * * 


The foregoing article does 


Editor's Note: 


include one of the most widely sold and loWest 


priced of the popular English sports cars, the 
WG is that at 
were nl ade we 
of the 


obtained delivery 


The reason the time the tests 


were informed that a new model 


WG was soon to be announced. CR has 


Vi , 


sue of ( 


on a new model ind will 


test and report on it in an early ON 
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Fuel Oil Tanks 


Size of storage tanks 
About 


stalled with 275-gallon tanks. 


three of every four oil burners are 

These serve well 
enough so long as there is no reason to expect 
serious interruptions in the oil supply Larger 
tanks have several advantages. An important 
the 


during 


one 18 
afforded 


stormy weather or deep Snow 


independenc c and securit 


longer-than-usual periods of 


Moreover hie 
the ta 
pul 


deliver 


greater 


fire hazard is considerably less when 


is buried outside. In many localities, oil 


chased in larger quantities at a single 


carries a discount (check with vour local dis 


tributor Likewise, a greater number of ya! 
lons can be purchased at off-season prices where 
lower summer prices prevail for fuel oil Thie 
buried tank 
corrosion and sludge 


of thicker n 


will usually vive less trouble tro 


\ final point is that larger 
tanks are iterial and so will usuall 
last longer 

In 1953, the average cost to supply ind install 
with a 275-gallon tank was 


$370; an 


a conversion burner 
approximately additional 275-gallon 
tank installed at the same time cost an extra S80 
Those who installed 550-675-gallon tanks buried 
in the ground paid an average of $490 for the 
complete conversion or $120 more than for the 

275-gallon tank Phe 
for conversions with 1000-gallon tanks was about 
$590, or 


same unit with a charge 


$220 more than for a 


a 275 v illon tank 


CONVETSION Usi 


Tank failure due to internal corrosion 
tank, 
The COTTOSIO 
the tanh 
that 


the bottom of a not oil 


tank 
the 
lies It 


intended to minimize sludge 


It is water at 
that 


does 


corrodes a storage 


not extend above purt ol 


where the water has been found 


an additive forma 
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tion in the oil sometimes cleans the inner surlace 


of a tank so well that the water present 1s more 


The 
this 


active than betore, in corroding the steel 


whole question is ver compli ited, and tor 


reason, the consumer should be cautious about 
introducing any additive compound into his oil 
It is best that he should do so 


letter 


for any purpose 
alter 
informed 


only checking by with technically 


persons enyinecrs of chemists rep 
resenting the oil refining companies supplying 
the oil which he 

It is 


livered 


LuSscCsS 
is de 
salt 


that any oil which 


entirely 


very unlikely 
will be 


vets in from the 


lree trom watet 


wate tanker sea water is used 


as ballast in tankers on their return trips), and 


small 


fuel 


barges is contaminated b 
Coin 


oil carried in 
leaks 


company, 


vers lary oil 


all 


contamination 


ind by storms 


however, claims shipments are 


analyzed for salt ind rejected i 


salt is found to be present other « 


Water « | 


Irom Le 


COTTLP RATIOS Th 
ol b 
ind trucks 

I he 

destruction of a tank 


it is said that a nyvle table 


not bn iretul rs the con 


i 


densation tank cars 


in transit and wu nks in storape imount 


involved in the 


1! 
il 


ol water 
may be very sma 
spoontul of water will eventually eat through the 
bottom of a tank, if allowed to stand in one spot 

Shell Oil Company 


without 


supply to their customers 


extra charve in inhibitor tw ¢ 


corrosion by water, which is said to 


duced failures of customers’ tanks in 
New 


percent in one year 
Outside 


tory of one large Lenyvland marl 


several times 

tanks LT here is a 
outside tank that should 
that vy small leah 


storaye } | 
long, on the average, as insick 
disadvantage with the 


be 


might go undetected , , 


noted, however 1 


tik | oil 


loss ol 


tor a considerable time 
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If you're giving her 


a sweater for Christmas 


NE of the most useful, vet attractive, gifts 
that can be given for Christmas is a sweater, 
to be had in a wide variety of styles, colors, 
prices, and fibers. What girl or woman does 
not yearn to own a cashmere sweater for its 
soft, pleasant texture and attractive, fluffy ap- 
pearance? Prices, however, range from $10 to 
$40, and the fact that a cashmere sweater is “a 
luxury product,”’ not a sturdy garment, makes 
such a purchase something of an extravagance 
for the practical consumer 
This past fall there has been extensive adver 
tising for a number of brands of Or/on sweaters, 
claim to be ‘“‘cashmerized,” 


some of which 


“luxurious and kitten-soft,”’ “‘cashmere-y tex 


ture,’ and “rivals cashmere in softness." These 
sweaters in cardigan styles ranged in price from 
about $8 to $11, somewhat less for the pullover 
he fact that they cost about 1. the price ol a 
vood cashmere sweater obviously makes them 
an extremely acceptable substitute if all other 
factors were equ il or nearly so 

Cashmere, according to one of the outstanding 
trade journals in the field, is the fleece of a group 
of mountain goats from the central highlands ot 
\sia The finest cashmere, reports this journal 
comes from Red China. It is shipped over a 


long route served by primitive transportation 
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and requires nearly a year to reach the Chinese 


port whence it is shipped to the Western market 
Chinese cashmere is slick and silky to the touch 


and fine in texture since it is taken from the 


undercoat of the animal. It is light in weight 
and often mixed with a heavier fiber to give it 
substance. It is also quite warm 

In view of the fact that trade with Red China 
at the present time is on a somewhat uncertain 
basis and that patriotic organizations frown on 
the purchase of products from this source, one 
trade columnist has suggested that there is some 
fear in the market of stocking up heavily on 
Chinese yarns. He points out that if an e1 
bargo on trade with Red China were clamped on 
suddenly by the federal government cashmere 
sweaters would likely become museum piece 
Most of the cashmere sweaters in the high price 
bracket, at 


Britain, a factor which tends to conceal som« 


least, are imported from Core 
what the source of original fiber 
that the Federal 


into the question of just what is cashmere, in the 


It is reported 
lrade Commission is looking 


light of attempts to bring in fiber of a similar 
type from other Oriental countries 

The inventiveness of American industry has 
successfully met many a challenge to provide a 
Witness 
the nylon stocking which made silk hose a thing 
of the past in a few short years. Whether the 
Orlon sweaters will displace the luxurious cash 


substitute for a scarce raw material 


mere remains to be seen and partly depends on 


public acceptance 
Orlon, a new acrylic fiber manufactured by the 


duPont Company, has made its appearance in 
increasing volume since World War II. It is 
produced from 
compound derived from such basic raw materials 


polyacrylonitrile, a chemical 


as coal, water, arr, petroleum, limestone, and 
natural gases. In its early days it was difficult 
to dye, but this problem has been solved to a 
considerable extent rhe structure of the fiber 
is such that it has a dry, warm feeling next to 
the skin, making it suitable for use in sweaters 
and socks. One of its chief advantages is that 
it is resistant to insect damage, an important 


advantage over wool and cashmere 


CR’s Tests 


In order to check the performance of seme ol 
the better brands, CR purchased five brands of 
Orlon sweaters that were widely advertised, 
together with an expensive cashmere (to give a 
basis for comparison 

Several makes of the sweaters tested were also 
available with bead trimming tor evening wea! 
At least two were identical with the plain cardi 


gans tested except for the added bead trimming 
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which increased the price by a dollar or two 
They would probably wash satisfactorily if care 
were taken not to snag the threads which sewed 
on the decorations and if special care were taken 
to pat the decorations flat on the towel so that 
they would not cause wrinkling when the sweat- 
cTs dried 

The sweaters were subjected to four different 
types ol tests im luding examination of the gar- 
ment tor conlormance to measurements tor size 
lederal | |-S-846; 
evaluation of the workmanship USsIny asa guide 


according to Specifications 
the pamphlet Buying Sweaters for the Family, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 10 
March 1952), including shaping, seams, joinings, 


front openings, 


cents, 


buttons, and buttonholes; ex 
amination of the fabric to determine the ply of 
laboratory 


the varn and knit stitch; tests to 


evaluate colortastness to perspiration, and a 
Fade-Ometer test for lastness to light according 
to American Standard 22.1.2, and a laundering 
test 

l he wear tests were conducted by piviliy @ac h 
sweater to members of CR’'s staff to wear daily 
from 9 to 3:30, when thev were collected and 
laundered according to standard procedures and 
washing instructions on the hang tags of the 
sweaters All sweaters were subjected to ?1 
wearings and 21. launderings It should be 
noted that all sweaters called for hand washing 
Some Orion sweaters have been reported to be 
successfully laundered in an automatic washing 
mac hine, but at least one sales yirl when queried 
on this point expressed horror at the idea The 
American Institute of Laundering has suggested 
that Orlon should be handled isa wool fiber and 
points out that temperatures of laundry tumblers 
and presses can cause excessive shrinkage. The 
\.1.L. found also that tabrics trom Orlon fiber 
have a tendency to form permanent wrinkles 
during the extracting process, and that white 
Orion had a tendency to turn vellow when ex 
posed to heat 

All of the sweaters in CR's test were laundered 
by hand at first in a solution of 0.2 percent 
Lux soap flakes at a temperature of 100°] Dhey 
were rinsed lor two separate rinses of one minute 
each in water at a temperature of 100° 
hand, rolled in two separate lurkish 
ind laid out flat to dr: lurkish 


Alter the first two washings, the deter 


, squeezed 
gently by 
towels on dry 
towels 
vent was changed trom Lux to Dreft because of 
a disagreeable odor that had developed in some 
of the newly laundered Orion sweaters which 
made them so objectionable that some wearers 
refused to put them on lhis odor disappeared 
alter several additional washings with svathetrj 


detergent, and there recurrence of the 
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odor when the sweaters were again washed in 


Lux tor their twenty-first laundering The 


sweaters dried fairly well overnight except for 
the ribbon band which reinforced the two fronts 
beneath the buttons and the buttonholes 

On initial appearance, the Ta/bott full-fash 


ioned “cashmerized” Orlon compared very favor 


ably with the Braemar cashmere. Unfortunate 
ly, the 7a/bott did not stand up well in laundering, 
particularly at the cuffs which lost their elas 


ticity and would not remain in place when 
pushed up 

The Braemar 
laundering because washing was recommended 
on the hang tag with the claim “This fine Scot 


tish knitwear keeps its shape, colour, and soft 


cashmere was subjected to 


when washed correctly 
noted that 


ness most beautifully 


might be those 


Parenthetically it 
who are accustomed to wearing cashmere sweat 
ers often have them dry cleaned by a reliable 
cleaner in order to avoid difficulties with shrink 
age. Asa rule, too, sweaters are purchased in a 
size larger than the normal dress size to allow 
for dimensional changes. 

The final appearance of the cashmere sweater 
was considered fairly satisfactory, but the shrink 
age in washing would have made it unwearable 
for the purchaser unless it had been purchased 
in a size or two larger than normally worn, o1 
the sweater had been dry cleaned in spite of the 
fact that directions called for washing it in soap 
and water 

The sweaters ot Orlon tiber were considered 
equal to the cashmere in comfort and softness to 
touch. Indeed, two people who apparently had 
an allergy to animal fibers reported a slight dis 
comlort from wearing the cashmere. For prac 
tical wear and handling, the sweaters of Or/on 
were considered superior to the cashmere al 
though not quite its equal in appearance 

All but one of the sweaters received a low B 
Intermediate, rather than a C-Not-Recommended 
rating, on the principle that as fashion merchan 
dise they might give the service expected of 
them. Some of the defects noted in the listinys 
may be due to lack of experience on the part of 
the knitting companies in dealing with Orlon 
fiber, and as knitting companies acquire greater 
familiarity with the material, the resulting gat 
ments will no doubt be improved 

The sweaters which were full-fashioned (knit 
ted to fit under the arms, at the shoulders, and 
perhaps the neck) did not appear to be sub 
stantially better in-comtort and appearance than 
sweaters that were cut and sewn, though their 
price was $1 to $3 higher 

The comments in the listings apply to the 
at the conclusion of the 


sweaters as they were 


wear tests Personal customs vary, but it is 


doubtful whether a sweater would be subjected 
to 21 launderings in normal use, since a sweater 
is olten part of an ensemble and would normally 
be worn off and on for perhaps a vear and washed 
only a few times 

None of the sweaters tested met Federal Speci 
hieations J|]-S-846 for total 
from top of shoulder to bottom front 
be a matter of fashion, however, which calls for 
All gar- 
width 


length, measured 


Chis may 


a somewhat shorter sweater this vear. 
ments failed to meet Fed. Spec. for 
kront openings were all faced with grosgrain 
ribbon (except that some Premier samples had 
plain ribbon reinforcement), and the cardigan 
fronts ran with the wale except one; the Helen 
Harper Orlon sweater was found to run off-grain 
(crooked at the top \ll 
found to be fairly well made 
In the wear test, a number of wearers com 


buttonholes were 


plained that the sweaters were cut too high in 
the neck; the cuffs on all but the Braemar cash 
mere and the Glasgo Orlon lost their initial elas 
ticity and would not stay up when pushed into 
place (the cuffs of the //elen Harper sweater 
were uncomfortably tight for most wearers when 
it was new, and although it lost its elasticity in 
laundering, it would stay in place when pushed 
up if the wearer could tolerate it) 

Pilling (development of small balls of fiber 
was observable on all Orlon sweaters at the con- 
clusion of the laundering test, particularly on the 
front The wearers, however, did not find the 
amount ot pilling objectionable in any case 

The colortastness was good or fairly good on 
all sweaters included in the test although the 
color purchased was a light blue, a color often 
quite susceptible to fading 

The prices indicate the amount paid by CR, 


exclusive of sales tax. Ratings are cr54. 


B. Intermediate 


Glasgo Orlon ((Glasgo Limited, Inc., 11 W. 42 St 
New York City) Blue cardigan, $10.95 
varn Met Federal Specifications for 
leeve; failed to meet Fed. Spec. for deeve opening 
full-fashioned (mark of 


Looped seams and joinings 


| wo ply 
length of 


\rmholes, sleeves, neck 


good construction 
most desirable type 10 buttons, 2 of which came 
ff in laundering, but were recovered and sewn on 


again Cutis and waistbanding, Swiss or 
Colorfastness to perspiration test and kFade-Ometer 


good Dimensional stability, good; shrinkage in 


width, 2.7% gain in length, 1.3° no change in 
sleeve length or sleeve opening. Appearance judged 


good; after 21 washings, fair 
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Lhe toll utter 21 washin 


dimensional changes to suct 


wing sweaters ! il 


an extent that they 


movorls Since there is no standard to 


determine 
should 


sweaters are 


| 


how many times a sweater of 


this type 
the 


B-Intermediate 


stand laundering satisfactorily 


considered as receiving a how 


wearers would not subject then 


These 
the 


possibly man 
judged to 


test 


severe a test sweaters were 


In appearance at conclusion of the 


Blair moor Original “‘Super Full Fashioned Nespun 
Orlon”™ 1410 Broad 
New York 18) Blue cardigan, $10.95. 1 
Met Federal Specifications for lengt! 
Fed. Spec. for 
and neck were 
looped 
stitch 





Blairmoor Knitwear Corp 
Wwa\ 
ply yarn 
failed to meet sleeve 
\rmholes 
Seams and jomings 


Ixl 


spiration test and Fade-Ometetr 


sleeve oper y 
full-fashioned 
10 buttons. Cutt d 
( olorlastness t 

good Dimensir 
width 3.5% 


1.1% 


sleeves 


waistbanding rib 


fair; shrinkage in 
3,7° 


opening 


stalulity 
length >: gain in sleeve length 
in sleeve 
Braemar 
land) Blue cardigan, $27.95 
Wool All Cashmere 
to meet Federal Specifications for length of 
Armholes 


full-fashioned 


Lid Hawick 
Nlarked 


(one ply yarn 


Brae mar Knitwe al 


1Ou 
and 
sleeve sleeves, sides 


ind opening 


shoulders were | ooped seals 


jomings & buttons. Cufls and waistbanding 
rib stitch 

Fade-Ometer 
shrinkage 


tested 


Colorfastness to perspiration, fat 
stability, po 
of all 


(rior 


good Dimensional 


in width, 7.99) (greatest sweaters 


Bl / sweate 
] ” 
\ppe rane 


shrinkage in length 


ill showed gains); shrinkage in sleeve length 


shrinkage in sleeve opening, 7.2°7 


somewhat matted or felted at conclusion of test 

Helen Harper Original *‘Mazet By Milliken,’’ 
100°, Orton Yarn Blume Knitwear In 1372 
roadway, N.YA 


Broadway cardigan, $7.98 () 


Corrections and Emendations to Consumers’ Research Monthly 


Which Camera? 
Pages 28, 30 
Sept. ‘54 Bulletin 


Che 


film, 


“K oda hrome 
film avail 


statement 
the best 
able, is sold only in 35 mm. size 


‘ olor 


should be changed to include 
x 1-9 16 
. Which ts also available in Kodachrome 

lloca Quick A Delete ‘‘Made Keaste 
Zone of Germany.” This camera is 
made by Witt in Hamburg (Western German 


for still cameras” 


Bantam size film (8 exposures, 1-1/8 in 
inl 
itl 


; 
Russian 


Which Camera? 
Page 19 
Oct. ‘54 Bulletin 


Made 
Zone ol 
amera is 


Hamburg 


Delete 
(Russian 
(sermany This « 
by Witt 
Western Germany 
Alco ( orp. ot N.¥ 
The 


Ja in this country, if 


lloca Quick B 


in Eastern 


made ith 


Diax la 


distributors of 


neo lone I 
dis 


have 


are 
this camera 
tributors of Dian 


present 


ith’ 


CONSUMERS’ 


ply varn. | 
engtl a ! \e 


t full-fashioned 


uiled to 
" 


' | ny 
im eur {™ 


Ve 


ered t 


varment (me 
edges stitched tere ther and 
and 


spaced 9 


Wy huninvs [MMO eTmnyg 
buttons C ull 


w 2x2 nb 
b ack 


shrinkage in 


Colortastm 
lim 


+R 


Ometer, good 
widtl 
length, 0.7°;, gain im 


wl Ti } fron 


yain in sleeve 
1.6°, Only 
crooked) at toy 


sweater in 


Premier ‘Exclusively Resilionated Super Nespun 

“Orlon” 1410 Broad 
a N.Y (dine 
bailed to 


Only 


Premier Knitting Co., Inc 


way Shane cardig in. $7.95 


Federal 


sweater that met 


meet Speci ithon 


bed 


Cut and sewn garment (n 


lee \e 

opening 
Merrowed 
stitches widely spaced 
but 


~AITIS and jomtiitiy 


9 button 
ered 


waistbanding, Swiss or 2x2 ril Cy; 


laundering was reco ind sewn 


and orta 
Dimen 


width, O.7°; un 


. these 
to perspiration test and back (meter, y xxl 
stability 


ional fai yain im 


<¢ 


leng tI ne / yainin sleeve le gt ti) 


in sleeve opening 


Talbott Cashmerized 100°; Super Orlon 


Knitting Mills 1407 Broadway, \.Y<A 


$8.95 lw pol inn 


cardigan 
Federal Specifications for lengt! 


\rmbh les sle« ‘ 


full-fashioned 


opening 
were 
10 buttons; 
darker than those on 
ing, Ixl mb Colorta 
good: to kade-Ometer 


hrinkage tn 


SCuTS 


extra butte 
sweater 
tive 
fair 
Roy 


lair vidtl 


he «€ hange in a | i lengt 


opening, OS 


Bulletins 


located Delete 
Zone ol ( 
made W. Voss 
Western German 


Made in 1 
imneTra 1s 


Deo 


not been ister 


Russian rma 


by inn the iu 


Note to Subscribers Phrough 
Page 28 
Nov. ‘54 Bulletin 


mch was 


the ye 0 


14 
V ulti- Power 


t should je rh ip 


lit h as 
Bernard by 
1 he 


this device 


Sargent 
Note 


made that 


Punch 
be 


punching holes in CR’s month! 


Comimci 


\W hi ( Satistactons 


lon 
BULLETIN, is 
not recommended tor thick pamphlets or boo 
lets, or papers approaching the 7/32 inch 


I he 


iter stre t 


ert 
nal thickness capacity of the 
should be 
thickness 


Cope niinhy 


peu «Ti |}? j 
redesigned tor vre 
capactit is deter 


recluced 
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Werner Wolff of Black Star 


The drying effectiveness of the hair dryers was compared 
ina laboratory test by determining how fast each dryer re- 
moved water from a “cage” of strips of moist blotting paper. 


FOR THE TECHNICALLY MINDED READER 


Those interested in the techniques of conducting 
tests on appliances may find CR’'s method of interest 
The “cage” consisted of 70 vertical blotter strips spaced 
uniformly in a frame The device was set in a tray 
containing water, and both were weighed before the 
dryer was turned on. Each dryer was set six inches 
from the ‘‘cage’’ and so placed that the air stream was 
directed against the center of the first row of blotter 
strips. The dryer was turned on, and the weight of 
the frame and its blotters was checked after five min 
utes and again after ten minutes of operation The 
rate of loss of weight caused by the drying action of the 
dryer under test gave a measure of the effectiveness of 


the dryer in removing moisture from the hair 


Electric Hair Dryers 


HAMPOOING the hair once a week is not 
unusual in American homes, especially tor 
women who know that their hair styles will look 
The fash- 
for example, require a lot 


best if the hair is clean and shining 
ionable casual cuts 
of non-casual care if they are to be attractive. 
Hair drying at home, however, can be a chore 

and a good hair drying 


Almost any woman 


or at least inconvenient 
appliance can help greatly 
who does not have one would be glad to find 
a hair dryer under the Christmas tree 

She will, of course, expect the dryer to have 
a heating element and a fan to provide a brisk 
flow of warm air for drying. A good hair dryer 
will be quiet in operation, and will not become 
unpleasantly warm during the period of use. A 
stand is a convenience, and one that permits the 
dryer to be adjusted or tilted to different angles 
is more useful than a non-adjustable stand. The 
base of the stand should be smoothly finished 
or should have rubber feet of some kind so as 
not to mar the surfaces on which it is placed 

Because a home hair dryer will often be held 
in the hand for the drying period, light weight is 
desirable, and the shape of the handle or the 
dryer should be convenient and comfortable to 


the hand. Plastic, which is light in weight and 
does not conduct heat as readily as metal (and 
thus remains cooler), is used in a good many 
dryers; the plastic affords some safeguard, too, 
against electrical shock, in the event of an elec- 
trical failure in the dryer. It is important that 
the plastic or other material used, however, will 
withstand without failure or distortion the tem 
peratures created by the heating element 

CR bought nine electric hair dryers and sub 
jected them to laboratory tests The dryers 
were also used by young women on CR's staff 
and by students in the home-management house 
of a women's college. As might be expected, 
none of the dryers was nearly so fast in action as 
the hood-type dryers used in beauty parlors, 
and the drvers tested by CR took about twice 
as long as a professional dryer to dry a woman's 
hair. The women on CR’s staff, however, pre 
ferred the electric hair dryers to a “‘maei cap” 
hair drver which was tried at about the same 
time. (See illustration 

The college girls were frank in expressing their 
likes and dislikes as to the dryers, and found it 
objectionable that some manufacturers did not 
There 


supply directions for their appliances 
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were no instructions for five of the dryers. [D 
ers that had on-off and hot-cold indications 
the switches were preferred. Such marking 
almost indispensable and should be stand 
practice with all electrical appliances in C] 
opinion here was no marking on the swit 
of three of the dryers. Some drvyers- had 
switch for the fan, which, on these, ran at o 
when the plug was inserted into the electric o 
let. Lack of a fan switch was an inconveniet 
but an advantage from the safety standpoi 
since the user of the appliance would have 
disconnect it from the power circuit to turn it ¢ 

Quietness in operation was judged an impor 
tant point. Unfortunately, the five dryers t! 
made the least noise were less effective in rem 
ing water and pave relatively poor air fl 
as compared with all but one of the noisier di 
ers. The same five relatively quiet dryers al 
gave little or no radio and television interference 
Two other dryers gave noticeable radio and tel 
vision interference, and two were considered 
seriously objectionable in this respect 

CR found that opinions regarding the comfort 
of the warm-air flow from the dryers were incon 
clusive and should not be given weight in rating 
A drver that one user thought “too hot 


Much seemed to 


them 
was “‘too cool” for another 


depend on how close the dryer was to the head, 


the thickness of the hair, the hair style, and 
other factors 

As with all electri appliances, safety to the 
user is of greatest importance in a hair dryer 
I his is espe ially true ol an appliane ew hi h may 
be used in a bathroom at times, for, as everyone 
knows, the combination of moisture and ele 
tricity presents a particular risk of shock hazard 
the appliance should develop a fault 
\ hair drver, like an‘ 


other appliance, should not be used if it shows 


in case 


through wear or misuse 


the slightest sign of being out of order mechani 
ally or gives even a faint shock. Incipient me 
chanical or eles tri al trouble Met be a warniny 


of development of a dangerous shock hazard 


Gulbert 


Solis Ru-Rita 


The Wonderway Dryer Cap 


This cap is made of calico and filled with silica gel, a drying 
chemical It was bought alt $2.95 by mail from the J. 
Pierce Co., Greenfield, Mass. Users found u uncomfortable 
lo wear, and found ut inconvenient to have to heal u in an 
oven for 4 minules or more before each use 


or other type ol failure \ll the drvers had a 
low leakage current itt il cli ition of nevlivible 
shox k hazard under room conditions inc under 
humid-air conditions also, except for two which 
had slight shock hazard when the air was d imp 
as noted in the listings. All of the dryers passed 
breakdown tests under normal and high-humid 
ity conditions, indicating probable good durabil 
itv of the electrical insulation 

Of the nine hair drvers tested, six had fuses o1 
some other device to protect the heating element 
against overheating Three of the six had a bi 
metallic thermostat which cut off when danger 
ous temperatures were reached; these thermo 
stats reset themselves afterwards without need 
for attention on the part of the user or the sery 
ices of a repairman. The other three dryers had 


a thermal cut-out involving melting of an allo 


LeJohn 
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or bit of fuse wire which would require service 


or replacement by a repairman or a skilled home 


mechanic beltore the dryer could be used again 
Some protection against overheating was con 
sidered desirable, and the bimetallic thermostat 
was judged to be much more practical than 


other means used 


D 
B. Intermediate 


LeJohn, Model DA-3 (Leflohn Mig Hunting 
ton, W.Va $5.95 1 


Convenient to use, but no on-off marking on heater switch 
Finish uriattractive compared with some of the others, and 
paint began to peel trom the nozzle before the tests were 
completed 


Description: 347 wi s, 115 volts, 60 cvclk ic. only 
Weight, 1 Ib. 13 oz. (about average) Burgundy 
and-blue painted metal housing with wood handle 
Metal stand with padded seat permitting vertical 
adjustment of dryet There was no switch for the 
fan, and the rotary switch for heating elemeat was 
not marked to show on and off positions. Had bi 


metallic thermostat to protect heating element 


Performance: Fair to good water-removing ability, 
and fair air low. (Good stability. Convenient to use 
on the stand or when held in the hand. Quiet in 
operation. No radio or television interference (motor 


VAs af only 


Solis, Ru-Rita, Type 97 (Solis Mig. ¢ . Zurich 
Switzerland; Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No 8320) 
$8.95. plus postage 1 
A 1 dryer On and olf positions were not marked or 
heater witch, however, and dryer lacked thermostat or 
other protection for heating element 
Description: 403 watts, 110 volts, ac-de. Weight 
1 Ib. 6 oz. Cone of the lightest drvers tested Plas 
tic housing, no handle Wire stand not adjust 


ible. No switch for the fan, and on and off positions 


Handy Hannah Osler Airjet 


of toggle switch for control of heating element were 
not marked 


Performance: (xxxl water-removing ability and air 
flow (,00d stability Convenient to use either tn 
the hand or resting on stand The appliance was 
noisy in operation and produced objectionable radio 
ind television interference The fan was detective 


wm) cone sample of two obtained for this test 


aminion, Model 1803) (Dominion Llectric Corp 
Mansfield, Ohio) $9.95 

Cuiet in operation, but only tau in performance 
protective device for heating element 

Description: 315 watts, 110 volts, ac. only. Weight 
> Ib. 6 oz. (one of the three heaviest drvers tested 
Blue metal housing with attached blue plastic stand 
\djustable vertically but not horizontally Phree 
position rotary switch, marked “off,” “hot,” “cold,” 


for control of heating element and fan 


Performance: Fair water-removing ability and air 
flow. Good stability. Convenient to use with stand 
but heavy und cumbersome to use in the hand 
Ouret in operation No radio or television inter 


ference 


Hamilton Beach Quick-Dry, No. 7 Hamilton 


Beach Co., Div. Seovill Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis 
$17.50 

This dryer had an air-flow regulator Stability of the apr 
ance was only fair, but otherwise it was 4 good dryer 


Description: 315 watts, 115 volts, ac-ck Weight 
1 Ib. 15 oz. (about average) Ivory-painted metal 
housing. Metal stand, providing adjustment of the 
drver vertically but not horizontally Iwo toggle 
witches, one marked “‘on,”’ one marked “hot; the 
off and cool positions were not marked \ control 
marked hot-warm controlled air tlow by means of an 
internal air-flow regulator slide. Had wire fuse (see 


text) to protect heating element against burnout 


Performance: (i000 water-removing ability and ai 
flow (regulator open Water removal was found 


A napp-Monarch 
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good even with regulator closed. Stability wa 

fair, and thus there was some inconvenience i 

on the stand. Some heating of the handle was 
when the dryer was held in the hand Nos 

operation Noticeable radio and television ji 
ference 

Knapp-Monarch, Cat. No. 11-503) (Knapp \ 


arch Co., St. Louis) $16.95. 


Quiet in operation and convenient to use, but or 
pertormance 


Description: 276 watts, 115 volts, 60 evcles, ax 

Weight 2 Ib. 4 oz one of three heaviest dr 
tested). Chrome-plated metal housing with mar 
plastic handle, gray plastic stand, on which the dr 
was adjustable vertically but not horizonta 
Phree-position rotary switch marked “olf, hot, col 
for control of heating element and fan Had 
metallic thermostat to protect heating element 


desirable) 


Performance: \Vater-removing ability and air fl 


fair. (Good stability. Quiet in operation. No rad 


or television interference 


Oster Airjet, Model 202 John Oster Mfg.’ ¢ 
Racine, Wis.) $19.95 





; 


A well-made dryer with good performance Satista 
with stand on table but cumbersome to hold because 
attached base 


Description: 430 watts, 115 volts, ac-ck 
2 Ib. 4 oz. (one of three heaviest drvers tested 
Chrome-plated metal housing with attached blact 
plastic base Adjustable vertically but not hori 
zontally Iwo toggle switches, one for the fan 
marked ‘on-off,’ one for the heating element, marked 


hot-cold.”’ Had wire fuse to protect heating « 
ment 


Performance: \\Vater-removing ability and air fl 
good. Good stability Convenient to use on the 
stand, but heavy and cumbersome when held in tl 


hand. Noisy in operation. Noticeable radio ar 


television interference 


Dominion 


Weight, 


Gilbert, No. B-96 (The \. ¢ 


Hamilton Beach 


C. Not Recommended 
Polar Cub, No. A77 The A. ¢ 


Haven, Conn $7.95 

A quiet and 

pertormance 

Description 3? watts. 110-120 volts. ax 
Weight 1 th + oO ibout average (ray meta 
handle Sheet metal stand 
Adjustable hor 
zontally and, to a limited extent, vertically Ni 


housing with 
poorly finished « the bottom 


control for fan One unmarked toggle switch for 
turning heating element on or off Had bimetallic 


thermostat to protect heating element 


Performance: Poor water-removing ability and poor 
air tlow Convement to use Quiet in operation 


No radio or television interference 


Handy Hannah, Cat. No. 995-C (Standard Product 


Corp., Whitman, Mass.) $9.95 


Quiet in operation, but relatively ¢ f 
Lacked protective device for heating element 
Description: 232 watts, 115 volts, acc. onl Weight 
1 Ib. 15 oz. (about average Chrome-plated metal 
Sheet metal stand, poorly 
\djustable horizontally 
vertically Iwo slick 


hot-cold \ir-flow 


reduce heat 


housing with wood handle 
finished on the bottom 
and, to a limited extent 
switches marked on-olt, 


regulator marked “increase heat 


Performance: \WWater-removing ability and air flow, 
poor. Good stability Convenient to use One of 
two quietest in operation No radio or television 
interterence Slight shock hazard under humid 
conditions 

(albert Co $1595 3 
Attractive design but fair in performance Had metallized 
finish which began to peel from the housing before the 
tests were completed. Had excessive vibration and showed 
slight shock hazard under humid ynditior 


We iv! t 
Nlaroon 


Description: 247 watts, 110-120 volt 
1 Ib. 7 oz. (one of the lightest dryet 


Polar Cub 
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and metallic gold colored plastic housing with metal 
hase Ihree-position rotary switch (at the end of 
“oflf,”” “cold,” “hot."" Had fusible 
intended to protect 


handle) marked 
alloy protection (melting solder) 
heating element 


Performance: Water-removing ability and air flow 


fair. Vibration was objected to as excessive, and 
made the dryer uncomfortable to hold in the hand 
and was sufficient to cause it to move in the stand 
In test the thermal cut-out device did not protect 
the heating element which burned out. Noisy in 

Objectionable radio and television inter 
Slight shock hazard 


operation 


ference nder humid conditions 


Scientists’ and Businessmen’s Ways of Thinking 
Important to Consumers 


Dr. C. F. Rassweiler of Johns-Manville Corp., 
in speaking before the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association recently, commented upon the dil 
ferences between the thinking habits of scientists 
and those of businessmen. ‘“‘A scientific man," 
said Dr. Rassweiler, “thinks with great exact 
ness ...in terms of the exact physical laws of 
determined facts.” 


settled by 


nature and experimentally 
Differences of opinion are further 
experimental checking of the facts under dis 
In dealing 


“When 


two people differ about whether a cat is black 


pute, rather than by compromise 
with facts, a scientist cannol compromise 


or white, it is always safer to go and look at the 
cat again rather than compromise on the con 
clusion that the cat is gray.” 

Dr. Rassweiler’s talk was reported briefly in 
Chemical and Engineering News for December 
7, 1953. He made the point that the business 
man, since he will often find that a delay in his 
decision is more serious than a certain amount 
of inaccuracy or uncertainty, is accustomed to 
reaching his decisions on the basis of opinions, 
judgments, and experience of human behavior 
with materials and money and may, therefore, 
often seek a compromise solution 

The businessman, accustomed of necessity to 
think in approximate and short-run terms, is 
likely to consider that the scientist, who must 
have a long-run approach to his problem, is 
visionary and unrealistic because he is unwilling 
to hazard his reputation as a scientist by giving 
a “curbstone opinion” or snap judgment on any 
and all matters referred to him. The business- 
man must depend upon generalized experience, 
judgment, often even intuition, in arriving at 
his decisions : 

Corporations need businessmen who can think 
about technical matters in somewhat the same 
way as scientists and research men do, and like 
wise business needs research men who can have 
some appreciation of the problems of business 
enterprise and its managers, who must often 
make their decisions promptly on incomplete 


information which has not been fully or ex- 
haustively developed (and could not be, in the 


time available 


\ working solution of the effective use of 
scientists and engineers in business will be to 
the benefit of consumers as well as to business 
concerns, for the development of many of the 
complex appliances and other items used by 
consumers lags far behind the knowledge which 
qualified scientists and engineers are able to 


bring to bear on the problems involved 


Dr. Rassweiler’s discussion did not mention 
politic ians, but it is evident that Congress and 
the State Legislatures and thei 
have a similar problem. Too often they try to 
settle a technical question, as, for 
whether the Bureau of Standards or some other 


committees 
example, 
scientific agency is doing its work competently, 
by the judgment of politically interested persons 
Those seeking to determine the issue will, in- 
deed, often have a financial stake in the decision 
to be reached; they cannot in any case wisely 
or soundly judge a technical or scientific issue, 
which is inherently beyond their type of knowl- 
edge and training, except as they may be advised 
by and will abide by the counsel of highly qualli- 
fied professional persons trained in the exact 
sciences and accustomed to acting dispassion- 
ately and without special favor to private or 
group interests. Exactly this sort of problem 
arose in the controversy over a battery additive 
which nearly wrecked the operations of the 
Bureau of Standards, because national 
lators and their staff were simply unaware of the 


legis- 
technical complexity and importance of the 
problems with which they were dealing and had 
no idea of how they might be handled in a strictly 
rational fashion, in the public interest rather 
than to serve the private interests of a manufac- 
turer or promoter or of politicians who had 
sought to bring influence to bear on the scien- 
tific work of a government agency 
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Viewers 


NOQUESTIONABLY the best way to view 
color slides is by projection to near life 
size or larger on a screen where the pictures can 
be seen by a large number of people at the same 
time. Setting up the equipment (projector 
and screen), rearranging some of the furniture, 
etc., tends to be a bother in many homes. Of 
course, in a home where a good deal of viewing 
of slides is done, this is not a problem, as the 
setup may be permanently ready for use in a 
game room ofr other convenient Space Even 
then, however, a hand viewer may have its 
place for classification, sorting, or indexing of 
of slides 

Some consumers find it convenient to view 
color slides by means of an inexpensive hand or 
table viewer his permits one person (or in 
a few cases, two) to look at the slide at a time 
If more than one or two eople are interested, a 
projector will be set up and used, if available 
he lower-priced hand or table viewers sell 
at prices ranging from $1 to about $10 as com 
pared with about $35 up to $90 or more for a 
satisfactory projector. The simplest kind of hand 
viewers consists of a small box with a lens at one 
end and a slot near the other to hold a color slide 
in front of a small diffusing screen. Usually the 
lens has a magnification of about 4 or 5 times 
though some do give magnifications as high as 7x 
This type is usually satisfactory enough where 
only a very few slides are to be viewed, but its 


use 1s rather tiring if there is a considerable 






































vere Model 444 


and Projectors for 


Color Slides 


number ol slides, as only one eye 1s used 
The claim offered by some makers that their 
device gives a third-dimensional effect should 
be discounted very heavily, since this effect is 
no greater than when any picture or transparen 
cy is viewed through a magnifying lens, and 
bears no comparison with true slereo viewing 
for which two similar but not identical pictures 
are required, and two magnifying lenses The 
two separate pictures differ in the viewpoint 
from which they were taken and it is this differ 
ence that gives the 3-dimensional effect 
viewers, which have 


There are binocular 


a lens for each eve, and these overcome one 
of the 


viewers. So far as CR knows 


chief objections to the cheap st hand 
there is only 
one viewer of this kind on the market at the 
present time, and this was not considered good 
enough to warrant recommendation (see listing 
Stull a third kind of viewer permits both eyes 
to be used, in that the viewer contains a large 
lens, say 24) x 1% or 24% x 2% in size Chis is 
not held 
distance of about 10 inches 


against the eve, but at a viewing 


This kind of viewer 
commonly has a built-in lamp for illumination 
some makes have provision for storing slides 
There are a few table viewers sold of a more 
actualls 


elaborate type which are projectors, 


but instead of using a large screen, project the 
slide onto a suitable ground glass at a magnifica 


tion of about 4x These 


from $37.50 to $100 or more, are not included 


which range in price 
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in this article except in very abbreviated forn Magnification, about 4x \pproximate size, closed 
in the listings of projectors at the end of th M,x2'4 x X% in This is a specially convement ce 
article Set CONSUMERS ReseARrCcH Buy vice on account of its folding into small compa 
LETINS, January and October 1952, for tulle when not in use 
reports on AKodaslide 4X and TDC Project) Pak LaBelle Industries, Oconomowoc, Wis $4.95 
lrew The lens, which can be focused, collapses into the 
case whe not mn brom » 10 cardboard 
mounted slides are laced in the bottom of the 
Slide viewers viewer Pulling the slide carrier out removes the 
slide after it has been viewed and us it to the 
The following viewers are to be held in the slide chamber; pushing the slide carries 
hand toward a window or light for viewing the next slide to viewing position in front of the 
with one eye. The focusing tvpe gives sh rpm ground -glass diffusing screen Phe body ts of metal 
images for the average user, and is to be pre approximate size closed, 2'y x x tin Uhe 
ferred to the non-focusing type, which would slide changer, which seemed to be of durable con 
give sharp images for some but not for other struction, was somewhat hard to operate; otherwis 


the viewer functioned well. The slide carner must lex 
depending upon the visual corrections of th: 

B pulled all the way out before pushing in; otherwise 

persons concernes elore purchasing a non two slides may be fed in and iamming would occur 


Lens, about f 2.9 Nlagnification mT Will 


not take glass-mounted slides 


focusing viewer, be sure that it gives a shary 
image, for your eves. It is necessary to check 
too, that the edges or corners of the pic ture are 
not cut off when glasses are worn, if vou will 


C. Not Recommended 


wear glasses, the focusing type of viewer wil Caspeco Dimensional Viewer (Camera Specialt 


wear glasses when using the viewer If you 


usually be a necessity Co., Bronxville 8 N. VY.) $2.95 \ small cast 
aluminum or aluminum-alloy fixed-focus viewer 
Lens quality, poor Lens, about {2.8 Magniti 
B. Intermediate 


cation, about 5x \pparently not intended to be 


Guild Mini-Master (Craftsmen’s Guild, Holly woo taken apart for cleaning —which would be nec 


—_— ances a essar\ as four threaded drive pins which held 
$1 \ small all plastic fixed-focus viewer. Luci 
. : end in place had no screwdriver slots to facilitate 
lens, about f/2, magnification approximatel 
\pproximate size, 244 x 244 x 3 in Phe \ 


removal Approximate size, 2'5 x 2 x 2'o in 


Ultra-Vue (The Chromat-)-Scope Co., 426 S. Spring 
in. cardboard mounts which pr 


S 0s veles) $1.9 " it c a abl 
vided a means to feed and view & mm., 16 m t., Los Angele $1.95. A small plastic adjustable 


had three 2 x 


und 35 mm. film strips locus viewer Lens, f' 2.8 Maynification, albeut 
: * , ec ’ . pieree - ; ‘ rt ti ‘ 1 ‘ 
Guild °'35 (Craftsmen’s Guild $3.50 \ sma aN \pproxima ts _ , , ™ & hhametes 
77a GER Does not cover full shad commer ire cuto Ldiths 
all-plastic, adjustable-focus double-lens viewer. Len , 


a cult to clean 
about f/1.3. Magnification, about 7x Approximat 


size, 244 x 244 x 3in. The viewer had three card 


board mounts which provided a means to feed The following is of the same class as the 
and view 8 mm., 16 mm., and 35 mm. strip film 


Kodaslide Pocket Viewer (Eastman Kodak Co foregoing, but is a binocular-type viewer 
— —$$$_____ ; ; with which both eyes are used. 

Rochester, N. Y.) $1.95. A small well-constructed . 7 " 

plastic folding fixed-focus viewer. Lens, about f/2.5 C. Not Recommended 


Twinlenz (Craftsmen’s Guild 
made of rather thin plasts 
a system of murror irranged to per 
Identification of Viewers images to b P ne The distan 
Kodaslide Pocket Viewer the two lense ¥ mterpupallar 
Caspeco Dimensional Views was not adjustable, whi t disadvar 
Vico Vue f 4.5 Magnification silent 2s 
Ultra-V ue device operated satisfactoril ind was considered 
Guild Mint- Master superior to th ingle-len iewers with which onl 
Guild “35” one eve is used When taken ippart which i 
Logan Magna-View necessary for cleaning, it was found to be very ditt 
Brumberger No. 1225 cult to reassemble with mirrors in correct align 
idmural ment the device wor useless if this were not 
lrrow- View done correctly The viewer bore a t 
7 winien any defect 


ay stating if 
appears at any time wwer will be rm 


Pak paired or replaced immediately without charge 
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Removing the cover for cleaning and being unable to 
reassemble with the mirrors correctly aligned would 
evidently not be covered under the above guarantet 
which elsewhere is explained as applying only t 
defects in materials and workmanship In any 
event, having to return the viewer to the manufac 
turer for correct assembly when it was cleaned 
would, in CR 


factory choice for most users 


s opinion, make the device an unsatis 


. * * 


The following five viewers are of a design 
which permits viewing with both eyes at a 
normal viewing distance of about 10 inches 
Chey do not have as great a magnification as the 
viewers using only one eye; the magnification, 
however, is considered sufficient for most pur 
poses. They usually have built-in illumination 
Some must be held in the hand; others which 
connect to the 110-volt power supply are table 


i 
models 


A. Recommended 


Arrow-View (Arrow Metal Products, 128 N. Jefferson 
St., Chicago) $5.95 The slides are 


at a thine into a slot at the top of the viewer Il 


placed one 


lumination is by a flashlight bulb in a white re 
a ground-glass diffusion screen 
Uses two size C flashlight batteries. Holding the 


slide down makes electrical contact to light the lamp 


flector cove red I 


and the slide is viewed through a clear 144 x 1% in 

viewing lens The lens is focused by means of 
a knob Magnification about 1.3x The body is 
of marbelized gray plastic \pproximate size closed 
5 wide x 2! high x 1%4 in. deep. Easy to operat 
and easy to take apart for cleaning parts or replacing 
batteries 

Brumberger, No. 1225 (Bramberger Sales Corp 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y.) $6.50. Metal table viewer 
with 110-volt lamp. Clear viewing lens, 2'9 in 

Magnification, about  1.3x Handles all 

) 


x 2 mounts) to 2'4 x 2'4 in 


square 
slides from 35 mm 
(234 x 23q mounts). Uses 7-watt 110-volt bulb in 
white reflector behind a plastic diffusing screen 
On-otl Metal body 
4x5, The base is removable for replacing 


the lamp, but the back of the viewing lens is some 


switch approximate = size 


x On 


what difficult to clean (the lens, held in place by 
bent metal tabs, is not intended to be removed and 
replaced) 

Logan Magna-View, No. 210 (Logan Electric Spee 
Mig. Co 


same as Brumberger No. 1225 and may have been 


Chicago 22) $6.50 Essentially the 
made by the same manufacturer The Logan had 
the advant we over the Brumberger that the Viewing 
lens could be taken out for cleaning by removal 
of four self-tapping screws 

Mico Vue (Mico Photo Products Co., 
St., Chicago 3) 
$1.95 


viewer beneath a plastic diffusion screen and pro 


119 S. Dearborn 
$5.95. Battery light attachment 


Slides are placed in a slot at top of the 


mirror to a viewing lens, 2! 


magnification, 1.4x \ 


jected through a 45 2 
x 1% in \pproximate 
small (44-in. diameter) built-in magnifier is avail 
able for inspection of fine details of the pictures 
Pictures removed, one at a time, from the 
bottom of the chamber 
the top of the chamber 
36 transparencies in mounts in sequence (13 in glass 
prevent the slides from fall 
The body is 


approximate size, 514 x 2! 238 


viewed, then replaced at 


The slide chamber stores 


mounts), with means to 


ing out when the viewer is not in use 


of brown plastic x 2% 


2 
in Easy to operate 


B. intermediate 


Admiral Admiral Photo Products Co 1010 W 


Lake St 
one at a time in a slot near the top of the viewer 
a flashlight bulb in a white re 


Chicago) $4.95 The slides are placed 


Illumination is by 
flector covered by an opal glass diffusion screen 
Uses two size D flashlight batteries. Holding the 
slide down makes electrical contact, and the slide 
is viewed through an oval-shaped fixed-focus view 
ing lens 2'4 x 1'4 in 
about 1.3x There was some cutting off of corners 


\pproximate magnification, 


of pictures when the viewer was held at normal dis 
tance. The body is of molded plastic, reinforced 
with Fiberglas. Easy to operate and to take apart 


for cleaning or replacement of batteries 


Slide projectors 


Most slide projec tors are equipped with f/3.5 
lenses of 5-inch focal length, which means that 


the approximate sizes of the projected pictures 
will be 16 x 24 inches with the projector 8 teet 
away from the screen, 20 x 30 inches at 10 feet, 
24 x 36 inches at 12 feet, 31 x 46 inches at 15 


feet, and 41 x 62 inches at 20 feet. As trans- 
parencies are not all taken with the longest 
dimension horizontal, a square screen, 40 x 40 
inches, 50 x 50 inches, or larger, is to be pre- 
ferred to a rectangular screen (30 x 40 inches, 
37 x 50 inches, etc.) if it is desired to obtain the 
largest both kinds of 
slides without having to move the projector 

It should be noted that there is little advant- 
age obtained by paying extra for a fast projec- 
tion lens (f/2.9 is offered in some makes) unless 


picture possible from 


the condenser system fills the lens pupil with 
light The Skyline DeLuxe, for example, with 
an f/2.9 lens actually gave less light on the 
300-watt 


less expensive f/3.5 


projectors with 
lenses that had 


screen than some 


slower, 


been previously tested by CR 


For 2 x 2 inch slides 
A. Recommended 


Mass } 


Coated f/3.5 5-in 


Skot (American Optical Co., Chelsea 50 


$49.95, including carrying case 
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lens Focusing by movement of lens in 
mount Equipped with 300-watt lamp 
condenser, heat-absorbing glass and fan The slick 
carrier is not removabl when in “loading” po 
tion (carrier pulled back to insert next slice t 
light is cut off. Each slide is pushed out of t 
projector by the next one; the last slide must 
removed by using a blank slide to push it out 

light output and evenness of illumination were gor 


Resolving power ol the lens was good The carrie 


worked well with the cardboard-mounted slides and 


aluminum-mounted slides, but slides bound betwe 
glass with tape tended to stick Pemperature 
slide, 119°F (very satisfactor 


is on the gaudy side and may be objectionable 


Plaid color sche 


some however, projector ts now also available 
plain colors 
S. V. E. Skyline, Model A (Society for Visual Educ: 


tion, Inc., Chicago 14 $42 This has been dis 


continued, but is now being sold in some store 





at greatly reduced prices, around $20 to $22.50 
Coated f/4 lens which has a 5-1n. focal lengt! 
Focusing b ovement of entire lens in helical 
mount. Equipped with 200-watt lamp, convecti 

cooled (no fan The light output was good, and 
evenness of illumination very good Resolving 
power of the lens, good Temperature of slid 


175° (somewhat high 


B. Intermediate 


LaBelle, Model 55 (\.abelle Industries, Inc., Ocono 
mowoc, Wis.) $95. Coated f/3.5 Wollensak Series 
O Projection \ens of 5-in. focal length Focusing 
by movement of entire lens mount by rubber fri 
tion roller drive Equipped with 500-watt lamy 

triple condenser, heat-absorbing glass, and cooling 

fan Magazine feed, which operated satisfactoril 

Fan operates whenever cord is plugged in; the lamp 

is then turned on by a switch on the projector bod 

a desirable arrangement Light output was good 


and evenness of illumination poor (lower cornet 


LaBelle 


were dark 

perature ol 

even illumin: 

A rating 
Revere, Model 444 (Reve 
~ St Chicago 16) $69.50 

Woller ah Pr 

rotatiot { 

300-watt lamp, d 

glass and fan Side carr 
and holds 4 slides at a time 
in horizontal position and ts held in 
spring-actuated device Light shining 
piece of opal glass from the bulb permit 
to inspect the slide before projecting it tter tx 
hind the lens clo liides are changed Light 
output good everines umination pen all 
corners were relatively dark rner to center ratio 
50! Temperature of slid 166 atistactory 
Resolving power of the Is W itisfactor Vhis 
projector ts mechanical | ivned and with 
more even illuminati warranted an A 


rating 


C. Not Recommended 


V. E. Skyline, Model 200B (Society tor Visual 
Education, In $39.95: cases, $7.95 and $12.50 
Lens, 5-in. coated (aperture not marked, but thi 
was judged about f/3.5 Equipped with 200-watt 
lamp, double condenser, and fan. Quality of lens 
poor; considerable curvature of field and astigma 
tism Light output, about average evenness of 
illumination, below average Femperature of slide 
114° (very satisfactor ote This is not to be 
confused with the Sky: Vodel B which it replaces 
(The Model B was A. Recommended 


.V.E. Skyline DeLuxe (Society for Visual Education 


Inc.) $59.75 ascs $/.95 ind) =$12.50 Len 


S-in. coated f) z vhich was focused by rotation 


of lens in spiral mount quipped ith 400-watt 
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lamp, double condenser, and fan. Had small light 
in base to permit identification of slides before show 
ing. Light output, about average for 300-watt pre 
jectors. kvenness of illumination, good. Tempera 


ture of slide, 133° (very 


some color fringing 


satisfactory Resolving 


power of lens, fair; 


. . > 


kor the benefit of those subscribers who do not 
have copies of previous BULLETINS at hand, 


greatly condensed lhstings of projectors and 


projector-viewer combinations previously — re- 


ported are given below. 


For 2 x 2 inch slides 
A. Recommended 


Chelsea 50. Mass 
Coated £/3.75 ten 


MC 300 
$92; carrying case 
{0-watt lamp. Quiet 


American Optical Co 
$7.50 
vibrationless fan gave ace 
quate cooling. Lens performance, good 
Performer (American Optical Co.) $87, including 
ek Le coated triplet, f/3.5 500-watt 
Resolving power of 


case. Lens, 5-in 
lamp. Blower for cooling 


lens, very good. Light output, good. Temperature 


of slide (178°), somewhat high 


B. Intermediate 


Rochester 


Kodaslide Highlux 11 (tastman Kodak Co 
N. VY.) $36; case, $7.50 Coated Kodak Pr 
jection Icktanon f 3.5 lens Doodle 

'00.watt lamp. Lens 


coated) con 
denser, heat-absorbing glass 
quality, fan 

Kodaslide Highlux II 
case which contains the fan 


jection kktanon {3.5 lens 


hastman $55, including 

Coated Kodak Pr 
Double 
denser, heat-absorbing glass, ventilating fan \de 
}00-watt lamp 


coated) con 


«quate cooling Lens qt ality, fai 


S.V.E. Skyline Model 200B 


TDC Project-Or-View (lhree Dimension C: Ch 


cago 41 


t-in. focal lengtl \ combination viewer and pre 


$75 with coated objective lens of approx 


yector which permits projecting pictures either 

the usual screen at about 6 to 12 ft. distance or on a 
ground glass which is built into the opposite side of 
200-watt lamp and fan; ade 


AaAveTavt len “TT 


the proyector-viewer 
(juate cooling Lens quality 
vhat difficult to clean. Light output and evenness 
of illumination, fair 


TDC Vivid Mainliner 300 
$57, with £/3.5 coated 5-in 


Three Dimension Co 





objective lens 300 


watt lamp and fan. Evenness of illumination, fair 
but performance of the lens was somewhat better 
than average 

TDC Vivid Streamliner 500 (Vhree Dimension Co 
$75, with f/3.5 coated 5-in. objective lens and semi 
automatic slide changer. 500-watt lamp and fan 
Evenness of illumination, fair Lens performance 
salislactory 

Viewlex, Model V-33 (Viewlex, In 

N. Y.) $62; case, $16; automatic slide changer, 

$15 Coated f/3.5 lens 300-watt 


provided 


Long Island Cit 





lamp. Fan 


rather noisy, but satistactory cooling 


Lens performance, fair 


C. Not Recommended 


Baby Zett; Kodaslide Master; Kodaslide Merit; 


S. V. E. Skyline 300-B; Tower; Vu-Aid. 


For 2-3/4 x 2-3/4 inch slides 

(picture size 2-1/4 x 2-1,/4 inch or smaller) 
A. Recommended 

Reviewer \merican Optical Co $110. with 7-in 

ns: $9.50 Slide carner tor 2 x in. slides 

$4.60 


lens: cas 


ind adapter S00-watt lamp, triple con 


denser, heat-absorbing glass, quiet fan lens 
Believed the best buy in a pro 
3 23 With S.in. lens 


yector taking 2 4 
Intermediate, because evenness 


formance, good 
4 in. slides 
rating would be B 


of illumination was poor 


B. Intermediate 


Co., Chicago 40 
s00-watt 


GoldE Reflex (Golde Mig 


with f 4 lens, and case lamp 


yave adequat cooling, but was nots Projects J 


in. slides also 


TDC Streamiliner 500 Duo (lhree Dimension Co 


$74. with f 3.5 lens With 500-watt lamp tripple 


condenser heat-absorbing ylass and fan cooling 


adequate Resolution of lens, good Evenness of 
iNumination, poor. Slide carriers provided for 244 x 


234 in. and 2 x 2 in. slides 


C. Not Recommended 


Fleetwood, No. 1405; TDC Streamliner 300 Duo 
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1955 TV Receivers 


N KEEPING with general public demand 

most manulacturers appear to) concentrate 
their main production and. sales efforts on 
receivers in the under-$200 class. Many models 
are available at less than last vear's prices 
lable-model 17-inch sets are in the $130 to 
$180 range 
$200 range \t the same time, prices on the 


21-inch receivers in the $150 to 


more expensive console models have this fall! 
been advanced, in several cases Thus the 
relatively inexpensive table models represent 
the best buys in TV receivers at this time 

CR has for several years commented on the 
poor quality of the sound output of most T\ 
receivers, with the hope that manufacturers 
would see fit to improve it to an extent sufficient 
to justify the potentialities of the FM trans 
mission quality emitted by the broadcasting 
station. Some manufacturers, Magnavox and 
Zenith, for example, have evidently attempted 
to make improvements in this respect, for the 
are now olftering some receivers that mncorporate 
push-pull audio output circuits and speaker 
svstems capable ol reasonably good fidelity 
On the other hand, certain manufacturers— and 
there are a good many ot these— have porn 
in the opposite direction, and have decided 
to “cut corners” in the audio sections of then 


1955 “competitive” models in order to reduce 
costs of making their receivers. They are using 
an output transformer (the size of which is 
reflected pretty directly in the quality of the 
sound and its frequency range) of shockingh 
small size- which can only mean poor, limited 
distorted sound. In some instances certain cu 
cuit components have been chosen by the 
manulacturers so as to cut off the lrequency 
response at about 3000 cycles per second, a cut 
off pomt which does bad things to good musi 
and whicl: would be considered a low uppers 
limit even i “at heap table-model radio 
Most of the other changes to be noted in 
the 1955 

rehnements which have been introduced to 


models consist merely of various 


bring down price, while at the same time main 
taining good performances Several new tubes 
developed mainly for T\ receivers are employed 
and practically all of the major manufacturers 
are now using 41.25 to 45.75 mevacyve les tor the 
intermediate frequency section as suggested 
by the Federal Communications Commissior 

There is a noticeable trend toward the use o 
the vertical chassis (see Cros/ey Su per-Vo in June 
1954 BULLETIN) with improved ease of servicing 
a detective set <? manulacturers are also 


using the new zed 21-inch picture tube 
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with 90° beam deflection, in part of their line 
This new shorter tube gives a larger, brighter 
picture (about 265 square inches of viewing 
area as compared to the usual 250 square inches 
in most 21-inch tubes), and also allows use of a 
cabinet of less depth from front to back. Re- 
ceiver sensitivity, a factor important to users 
in fringe areas, remains about the same as 
last year, on the average 

At least one manufacturer, Admiral, is utiliz 
ing printed circuit sections as part of the chassis 
This should result in less need for servicing but 
may make servicing somewhat more difficult 
and costly when trouble develops The change 
does help, however, to reduce the size and 


weight of the receiver 


Color TV 


Color television still remains in what might 
be called the infant stage. Westinghouse, who 
were the first to market a compatible color 
receiver, found very few interested enough to 
buy, and a similar experience was shared by 
RCA, Emerson, and Motorola As a result, 
only a small number of the estimated total of 
less than 9000 color sets manufactured by mid 
1954 were sold, and the early 1954 receivers are 
already considered obsolete. High price ($1000 
or more) and small picture size (under 100 
square inches) as well as very limited time of 
color broadcasting were likely the 
deterrent factors that kept the consumers from 


prin ipal 


buying 
Color picture tubes with a 
comparable to the usual 19-inch black-and-white 


viewing area 


tube are now being manufactured on a mass 
production and a few manufacturers 
are marketing color receivers with these larger 


basis, 
205 square inch screens. Prices of the sets are 
in the $800 to $1000 or more range 

remain so until» production is 


still high 
and will likely 
at a high enough rate to allow a price reduction 
based on mass-production economies The 
color picture tube, itself, is being sold to the set 
manufacturers at $175, and, in addition, a color 
receiver requires far more complex circuit at 
black-and-white 


usiny al 


rangements than a receiver 
Motorola, tor example, are 16-tube 
chassis in their black-and-white receivers and 
a 29-tube chassis in their 19-inch color receiver 
(The 12-inch CBS color receiver uses 44 tubes 

There can be little doubt that color TV will 
yrow tremendously within the next few years 
While estimates vary, it is generally conceded 
that only about 25,000 color receivers will be 
sold in 1954 


future growth is based upon the estimate of an 


Phe following timetable of possible 


executive of one of the largest TV receiver 
manutacturers 


Year No. of Receivers Average 
Produced Price 


1955 350,000 $750 
1956 1,700,000 $450 
1957 3,000,000 S315 
1958 5.000.000 ? 


It was CR’s intention to test and report 
on several color receivers in this article Be- 
cause only two brands were being sold and in 
such small quantity, it was decided to postpone 
the tests till a time when the results would be of 
somewhat lasting rather than transient or fleet- 
ing value. This decision was further based on the 
fact that only about 100 total hours of programs 
in color are scheduled for 1954 by the two major 
networks, and only about 50 percent of the 
more than 200 major TV cities will be con- 
nected with cable capable ol handling the color 
TV signal by the end of the year 

The color receivers which CR’s engineers 
have examined and viewed have given a very 
themselves, considering the 
Excluding difficulties 


good account ol 
newness of the medium 
studio, 


originating at the broadcast pictures 


generally have shown good color rendition, 
and the receivers have not been difficult to tune 
or adjust and have been reliable in operation 
Servic S. however, may be expe ted to be exX- 
pensive Motorola's one-year service contract 
costs $150, and a trade paper has indicated 
that because of the complexity of the circuits, 
color receivers will require twice as much serv 
icing and that service will cost about twice as 
much for each call as compared to present black- 
and-white receivers (thus implying a 4 to 1 
factor in annual cost of servicing color sets as 
compared with black and white). 

\t the present time, the picture quality of 
transmissions as received in black and 
white on black-and-white 
been too satisfactory; a fuzziness or lack of 


and the picture is 


color 


receivers has not 


clear definition is apparent, 
olttimes lacking in. contrast The standards 
for transmission of color theoretically provide 
for high-quality black-and-white reception, and 


it 1s hoped that the broadcasters will soon de- 


velop the necessary studio techniques for color- 


casting so that owners ol receivers 


meant for black and white alone will not be 


driven to purchase new color receivers merely 


present 


so that they may be able to attain satislactory 
picture clarity during color broadcasts Con 
tinued unconscious effort of the eves to focus on 
an unsharp picture can be very trving over a 


period ol time. 
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The UHF problem 


There has been much discussion during th 
past year regarding the apparent plight of man 
of the UHF (Ultra High Frequency 


A consensus of opinions expressed at hearing 


stations 


in Washington on the problem in the past fev 
months indicated a need for and were likely in 
strumental in bringing about certain changes it 
the F.C. 


and operation 


rules governing station ownershiy 
It is hoped these changes M 
strengthen the relatively weak position of mat 
UH stations 

In those areas in which there are no VHI 
with UHI 
have no choice but to 
capable ot UHI 
ol transmission are 
little 
needed to equip tor UHI 


stations con peting stations, viewe 


purchase al receive 
Where both 1\ yj» 


available, there is usuallh 


reception 


need to spend the additional amount 
reception, unless, of 
course, some particular programs desired ar 


available only on UHF channels There are 
now more than 400 TV stations on the air, of 
which about 30 percent are on the UHF band 
Phe number of UHF stations which have ceased 
reason ol insuflment 


operation— usually — by 


advertising income— however, is high, and un 
less you are in an exclusive UHF area or vou 


local UTI 


affiliations not available on VHF, vou would 


stations have advantageous network 


likely be wise to deter pure hase of a set equuipyp a 


for UHI reception 


Choosing a 1955 model 


Probably the greatest single factor influencing 


the choice of a black and-white receiver at this 
time is the availability of color receivers lt 
would seem unwise—for the purchaser who 
to invest a relatively 


large sum ($300 to $500) at this time for 


wishes to keep the cost low 
al top 
yrade console model in an expensive cabinet 
since comparable picture quality can be had 
in much less expensive models in the under 
$220 price range By 1957, 1955 model 


$400 console mav be worth little more than 


your 


$50, when you decide to turn it in on a $350 
color receive It Vour present receiver is Op 
erating satisfactorily, but because of age may 
be expected to need additional servicing during 
the next two or three years, you would likely 
still be wise to keep it and be prepared to meet 
costs \ new 


the added service picture tubs 
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represents the maximum charge likely to be in 
curred, and its cost will vary from about $38 
for a 17-inch tube to $55 tor a 21-inch Re 
built tubes, which are somewhat less expensive, 
are available These may vary considerably in 
quality, and unless covered fully by a one-year 
guarantee are likely not to represent a sale put 
chase 

If you have watched a color program on a 
color receiver and have decided you will not 


want a color receiver, even when the price has 
come down so that vou can afford it, you may 
buv a black-and-white receiver without hesita 
tion or restriction as to price It is ¢ R's belet 
however, that color receivers will be in almost 
universal demand when a good many hours a 
week of color programs are a\ tilable and when 
the receivers are priced around $300, and service 
costs reduced correspondingly as we hop mais 
occur here is no doubt that the great majority 
of set owners will preter i color picture to one 
in black and whit 


mamtenance 


when the element of price 


and cost ol does not determine 
their choice 

Before purchasing inv one ol the receivers 
listed, decide on the size of the picture you need 
Depending on one’s seeing ability, a 17 inch 
receiver may be preferable to a 21-inch if the 
viewing room is small, say under 15 teet in its 
yreatest dimension You should attentively 
check and compare the operation of the set in 
the dealer's show room \llow, however, lor 
the fact that you may be deceived in the pet 
formance of a particular set through a dealer's 
having adjusted one on which he makes a higher 
profit so as to make another receiver which he 
Preterably 


vou should not buy until you have tried the set 


sells appear at a disadvantage 


in your home, if possible, and made certain that 
it functions satisfactorily there 

In the following listings, all receivers except 
the Admural, Emerson, and Zenith were listed 
as acceptable to the { nderwriters Labora 
tories and carried the UL label. CR did not 
find any receiver which exhibited an excessive 
shock shatts 


which might be it the exterior of the 


hazard on screws shields, et 
touched 
cabinet Phe radio frequency radiation emitted 
by each receiver was measured at the antenna, 
I his type ol iia 


the powell line ind chassis 


tion 1s undesirable since it may intertere with 


al neighbor ba r\ or 


munication equipment near by 


other types ot com 
Measurements 
were also made to determine the « ipabilities 
olf each receiver to reject external interterence 
it the intermediate Trequenc' the wdijacent 
channel ftrequenc ind at random trequencies 
electric il motor 


Those sis produced ly i 


je 29 





operated appliance such as a vacuum cleaner \ console model with 14 tubes, 2 rectifiers, and a 
or food mixer. Although wide voltage variations 21-in. picture tube. Picture mask size, 1714 in. wide x 
13% in. high. Cabinet well constructed of wood 
and “hardboard.” Estimated monthly operating 


cost, 75c. Picture quality and stability, above aver 


in the line are not common in many areas, 
they may at times be troublesome. In the re- 
duced-line-voltage test, each receiver was op- “ag 
; age, and sensitivity adequate for reception in most 

erated at 100 and then at 90 volts. (Line volt- : a “ 
r aay 7 112 fringe areas. “Snow” in picture, low. Radiation 
age normally varies between 115 and 120 volts from receiver, desirably low Ability to reject ex 
ternal interference, good (desirable). Operated very 
satisfactorily at reduced line voltage. Quality of 
sound output from 6-in. speaker, satisfactory. Esti 
mated acoustical range, 100 to 6000 c.p.s 2 


A. Recommended R.C.A. Victor, Model 218-502 Radio Corp. of 


America, Camden, N.].) $209.95 


Admiral, Model C2256N (Admiral Corp., Chicago Above average in most respects and a definite 
— ment over RCA's comparable 1954 model 


A receiver giving generally good all-around performance 
Not outstanding, but should serve very satisfactorily 





\ table model with 16 tubes, 2 rectifiers, and a 21-in 
picture tube Picture mask size, 19 in. wide x 13%4 


= | om . : mn fanis 
\ console model with 17 tubes, 2 rectifiers, and 21-in in. high. Sheet-metal cabinet with maroon finish 


picture tube. Mask size, 17 in. wide x 134% in. high 
Cabinet constructed of light wood [estimated 
monthly operating cost, 85« Presented a steady, 


Estimated monthly operating cost, 80 Phe pic 
ture was clear and steady, Sensitivity was adequate 
for reception in most fringe areas ‘Snow™ in pi 
ture, low. Radiation from receiver, desirably low 


clear picture of ample brightness. Sensitivity was 
good, and adequate for most fringe-area locations \bility to reject external interference, good. Opera 
\bility to reject external interference, good. Po tion at reduced line voltage, only fair. Quality of 
sound output from 5-in. speaker, satisfactory. Esti 


tential interfering radiation produced by the ri o 
called mated acoustical response, 125 to 5000 c.; witl 


ceiver, low (desirable) “Snow” in picture 

” . . P « 4 ‘ S } S 
“noise” by communications engineers), desirably low distortion Other RCA receivers of th 
low. Operated quite satisfactorily at reduced line series use the same chassis 


voltage. Quality of sound output from 8-in. speaker 
satisfactory. Estimated acoustical range, 75 to 6000 Zenith, Model R2229R (Zenith Radio Corp 

c.p.s. (good as compared with other TV receivers cago) $209.95 

tested). Chassis 20X5AHM4 was used in receiver Generally above average in most respects except quality 
of sound output 





tested and is also used in several other models in the 


under-$300 price range 1 \ table model with 16 tubes, 2 rectifiers, and a 21-in 
picture tube. Picture mask size, 19'4 in. wide x 14 


mer , . in. high; actual picture’ seen on screen is somewhat 
CBS Columbia, Model 22005 (Division of CBS ' 
~ — —= smaller. Cabinet of sheet-metal construction. Esti 
Systems Inc., 3400 47 Ave., Long Island City, N.Y.) mated monthly operating cost, 85 Presented a 
go OS 
$199.95 steady, clear picture having very good brightness 
Generally above average in most respects except for the Sensitivity was good, and ample for fringe-area re 
quality of the sound output, which was about average ception Ability to reject external interference 
. . . ) rege " 
\ console model with 18 tubes, 2 rectifiers, and a good Potential interference radiated by receiver 
21-in, picture tube. Picture mask size, 18 in. wide low (desirable). “Snow” in picture, desirably low 
x 13 in. high. Cabinet constructed of light wood Operated very satisfactorily at reduced line voltage 
covered with simulated leather. Estimated monthly Quality of sound output from 5-in. speaker, satisfa 
operating cost, $1.10 Presented a steady, clear tory. Estimated acoustical range, 125 to 4000 c.p.s 
picture having ample brightness. Sensitivity was below average. Zenith chassis 19R21 used in 
good and adequate for reception in the remote . receiver tested is similar to chassis 19R20, 19R201 
(fringe) areas. Ability to reject external interference, ind 19R211 2 
good. Potential interference radiated by the re 
ceiver, low (desirable). “Snow” in picture, low ” 
. DuMont Winsted \llen B. DuMont Laboratories 
Operated satisfactorily at reduced line voltage — — 
Clifton, N.J.) $279.95 


This and other DuMont receivers have consistently pre 
Ms ‘ ted a high-quality picture in CR's tests yuNd quality 
j ve Ss ty ( > . « sen 
a a aay , 125 t 6000 ¢ " average ( 7“ was average on the Winsted 
sole Model 22009 uses the same chassis | 

; “5 - \ console model with 17 tubes, 3 rectifiers, and a 





Quality of sound output from 5-in. speaker, judged 
average; some notse present in output Estimated 


21-in. picture tube. Picture mask size, 19'4 in. wide 


Philco, Model 2204119 (Philco Corp., Philadelphia) x 136 in. high. Cabinet of light wood construction 
$239.95 Estimated monthly operating cost, $1 Che picture 
Overall, a good performing receiver, but with only average 
audio quality 


was clear, steady, and of ample brightness. Sensi 


tivity was average \bility to reject external inter 
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ference, good. Potential interference radiated by the 


receiver, low (desirable “Snow” in picture, low 


Operated very satisfactorily at low voltage. Qualit 
of sound output from 10-in. speaker, average. Est 
mated acoustical range, 100 to 5000 « p.s., average 
©Chassis RA312/313, used in the Winsted, is a 
used in the following models: Barton ($180 

$240) adley ($200). Belvidere ($425 Chi 
$330 Dellwood ($390 Hamilton ($370 Rich 
$400 


B. Intermediate 


(seneral Elect 


General Electric, Model 21T17 


Co SVracust $179.95 


An average receiver in most respects, but was s 
nterterence from motor-operated appliances 
rectifiers, and a 
18!'4 in. wide x 


Cabinet of combination metal and 


\ table model with 16 tubes 
picture tubs Picture mask size 
Estimated monthly operating 
Dk Picture stability was below average 


verage to good 


sirably low Snow 


respects picture ecti 


on emitted by receive 


} 


ire, low Operation at reduced line 
satisfactory Qua of sound output from 
iall 4-in. speaker, below iverave tora IV rece 
olume of sound output was comparativel 


lated acoustical range, 150 to 4000 ¢.p.s 


Hoffman, Model 21M166 Hoffman Radio 
Los \nveles $199.95 

Pictu J was good in most respects, but 

ty was poor 


\ table model with 17 tubes, 1 vacuum tube rectifier, 


ind a 21-in. picture tube. Pi 
| 


1 selenium rectifier 
ture mask size, 18'y in. wide x 12'9 in. high. Ca 
net of light wood construction. Estimated month 
operating cost, OUk« unusually low Presented 
steady, clear picture having ample brightness. Sen 
tivity was good \bility to reject external interfer 
ence, good Potential interference radiated by tl 


receiver, low Snow” in picture, low. Operati 
Quality of 
sound output from 5'4-in. speaker, poor. Estimated 


cut-olf at 3000 


it reduced line voltage, satisfactor 
acoustical range, 75 to 3000 c.p.s 
c.p.s. 1s unusually low (would be poor even for a small 
©Chassis 302-21 ‘(Gamma-3" was 
used in receiver tested and also in Models 21.M183 


21M172, 21M 357, 21B358, and 21 P359 2 


table radio set) 


C. Not Recommended 


Emerson Radio & 


$199.95 


Emerson, Model 1006, Series C 


Phonograph Corp., New York City 
Picture and sound quality were both below average 


\ table-model receiver with 16 tubes, 3 rectifiers 
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and a 21-in. picture tube. Picture mask size, 19'4 


in. wide x 1344 in. high. Cabinet of light wood con 
struction Estimated monthly operating cost, SO 
Picture quality (because of poor interlace and resolu 
tion —not only on set tested but on several other 


limer 


low iveraut alth uughin 


receivers examined in show rooms Wad bn 
ther respects picture-circuit 


section was satustactor to good Satisiactory in 


respect to radiation from receiver and susceptibility 
to external interference Operated satisfactorily at 
reduced line voltage except for considerable reduc 
tion in size of picture. Quality of sound output trom 


6-in. speaker was below average and considered 


insufficient for good musical reproduction. Estimated 
acoustical range 100 to 4000 c.p.s., a id distortion 
was high in output « \ppears ti 


Vodel 1074 at $179.95 


Motorola, Mode! 21T17 Motor 
gusta Blvd., Chicag $199.95 
omewhal below average in severa 

picture and sound 
\ table model wit! 
1 selenium rectitrer ! 1 


um tube rectifer 
minized-face pu 
wide x 14 


} irdboard com 


ture tulx Pictu TF iZ 
high ( ily wt «oo wht “ vu 
struction Lestimated monthl oper img « 7k 
comparatively low Pict stabilit s below 
picture «q ality ensitivit and 


Brightine 


average is wer 


susceptilalit t external imterterence 


ind interlace were both satisfactor 
pacture eXee ive Operated satisiact 


duced rink voltage Qualit ol ound nl 


5.in. speaker atistactor but estimated acoustica 


| 
range wi 60 to onl 3500 « p.s inadeq iate tor g xxl 


musi The chassis on this receiver wa vot it 
full line potential. Servicemen and users who ma 
have need to remove the safety guard covering the 
rear of the chassis should not it it is important 


to take proper precautions against accidental shock 2 


Of the Editor’s Chest 


Continued from phage 


difficult to determine In the « irl days, the 


capable engineers of the big companies which 
turned out small radio sets and phonographs by 
the millions at low prices were unworried by an 
possible competition from those who catered to 
the hi-fi enthusiasts They took the ttitude 


that the public had a “‘tin ear ind that so long 


as then mass produc tion tf ido mad ph mio iph 
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sets were in wide demand there was no need to 
take on the complex and cost-raising problems 
of reproducing sound faithfully and with con- 
cert-hall realism 

As the circle of those who could construct 
assemblies widened to 
there grew 


their own high-fidelity 
include their friends and neighbors, 
up in various cities special shops that catered 
to the needs of music lovers who were not pat 
ticularly gifted in putting together the com 
ponents of an adequate but intricate sound re- 
producing system and who did not know a 
tweeter (a small loud-speaker designed to repro 
duce high frequencies) from a woofer (a large 
cone speaker that reproduces low tones The 
number of such establishments grew by leaps 
and bounds until in 1949 many of their wares were 
brought together in a commercial exhibit at a 
large New York hotel where the first Audio Fair 
was held, at which the attendance was some 
3000 people. Since that time, the 


demand for such audio exhibitions has increased, 


thing over 
and they have been held in a number of large 
cities throughout the country this past year 
Ihe Audio Fair in New York City this past 
October was open three afternoons and evenings, 
and for six hours on Sunday in order to make it 
possible for the entire family to attend, and 
broke all records in attendance, with visitors to 
the number of about 31,000 

An intelligent or rewarding visit to a high 
fidelity show is difficult for the novice to achieve 
on his own. The program and directory of ex 
hibitors is arranged according to an alphabetical 
classification by name of the companies, each 
occupying a room or two in a centrally-located 
hotel. 
musi 


To wander in and out listening to sweet 
delightfully 
that blast the ears, or 


reproduced, stunt records 
trick records that pop 
and squeal and toot is somewhat bewildering 
The newcomer is fortunate if he has a_ hi-fi 
friend who can take him by the hand and point 
out the excellencies of this or that component 
part, the effect of a particular pickup, amplifier, 
or horn, and the amazing naturalness of a par 
ticular recording played over a finely engineered 
sound system. The expert is not taken in by 
advertising and mere display, and is inclined to 
pass rapidly by those exhibits at which salesmen 
rather than engineers or well-trained technicians 
are in attendance 

There are two types of high-fidelity fans. One 
is the hi-fi cultist who is interested in reproduc 
tion of striking sounds of wide range from the 
low beat of a primitive drum to a high tintin- 
nabulation, the crash of a cymbal or the tinkle 
of a triangle, piercing train whistles and brake 


squeals, and characteristic sounds of a great 


harbor Ihe other, and probably the larger, 
group simply wants pleasant music to listen to, 
agreeably reproduced. Their aim is probably 
best expressed as a wish “to bring the artist into 
the living room.”’ For them, nearly every large 
city has a number of shops capable of installing 
a sound system that will transmit melody, har 
mony, and rhythm from the record to the listener 
with varying degrees of perfection at prices from 
a hundred dollars or so, to one or two thousand 
dollars 

The cost of a really good high-fidelity svstem 
is not small, and it will at times require expert 
attention and adjustment The real expert ts 


seldom satished with what he has and each veat 


seeks out new improvements, to the dismay of 
his wile, who prefers to have the multitude of 
parts attrac tively housed in an acceptable cabi- 
net and does not wish to have the entire living 
room ¢ ompletely redone each year to fit some new 
} 


addition to or change in the components of the 


family’s high-fidelity radio-phonograph \s a 
matter of fact, one writer takes the position that 
women do not like high fidelity and that it isn't 
just because she doesn't want the house clut 
tered up with odd-looking pieces of equipment 
It is suggested that women's hearing is slightly 
more sensitive to high frequencies, and musical 
reproduction which sounds balanced to a man 
sometimes appears excessively shrill and harsh 
toa woman. The female listener therefore may 
prefer to have the volume control turned down 
or the high frequencies reduced a bit before she 
can enjoy a particular recording or radio pro- 
yram 

The beginner in the field is advised to secure 
the counsel of an expert or attach himself to a 
friend who knows something about the technical 
problems, and to do considerable comparison 
shopping before he finally makes a purchase 
The matter is not one of simply buying an at 
tractive cabinet in which all components are 
ready-assembled for simply connecting one plug 
into the electric power circuit of the home. Best 
results are often obtained by a scattered ar- 
rangement, with speaker separated from tuner 


or phonograph, and the components will run 
from $120 up. CR’s 1954 Annual Bulletin lists 


recommended assemblies of high-fidelity svs 
tems from an estimated $215 (with FM tuner 
to $1300 The figures do not include a cabinet 
to house the equipment, or cost ol installation 
The results are usually highly rewarding, al 
though once a person becomes a hi-fi fan, he 
No doubt it is this American 


wanting something new and 


is seldom satished 
characteristic ol 
better that keeps the industry ever striving tor 


improved techniques and components 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a wide range of mo 
tion picture reviews, including the motion pi 
ture trade press, leading newspapers and maga 
zines — some 19 different periodicals in all. Th 
motion picture ratings which follow thus do not 
represent the judgment of a single person, b 
are based on an analysis of critics’ reviews 


The sources of the reviews are 


usr ‘ Me 

ms on Re 

ur M 

« Vork 
the DA. R 
tant Mot P 


The figures preceding the title of the picture 
indicate the number of critics who have been 
iudged to rate the film A (recommended), B 
(intermediate), or ¢ not recommended) on its 


entertainment values 


Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, ““Y" for young people (14-18), and ‘‘ 
for children, at the end’ of each line 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 


uiventure 


" tery 
lramatizatio 


About Mrs. Leslie 
Adventures of Hajji Baba, The. ads 
Adventures of Robinson 

Crusoe 
Africa Adventure 
Aida (Italian) mus-dr 
Ana-Ta-Han (Japanese war-dr 
Angelika (German dr 
Animal Farm 
Apache 
Athena 


mre 


-~ ow we es 


Barefoot Battalion, The 
(Greek) 

Barefoot Contessa, The 

Beau Brummell 

Bengal Brigade 

Betrayed 

Big Chase, The 

Black Dakotas, The 

Black Horse Canyon 

Black Knight, The (British 
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Pictures 


Black Shield of Falworth, 
The 

Black Widow 

Bob Mathias Story 

Bounty Hunter, The 

Bowery Boys Meet the 
Monsters, The 

Bowery to Bagdad 

Bread, Love and Dreams 
(Italian 

Brigadoon 

Broken Lance 

Bullet is Waiting, A 


Caine Mutiny, The 
‘alling Scotland Yard 
(British ‘ 

taptain Kidd and the Slave Girl adv-: 

armen Jones mus-mel-« 

ernival Story me 

‘aroline Cherie (French) dr 

thallenge the Wild “-c A 
i 
| 


a 


‘inerama Holiday 

ity Story 

lompanions of the Night 
(French) soc-dr A 

west of the Wave (British) wor-dr AY< 

‘rossed Swords udt 1 


y¢ 
Ve 
V¢ 


ott. 


~~ 


Daughters of Destiny (French 
Dawn at Socorro 
Demetrius and the Gladiators 
Desires (German) 
Desperado, The 
Desperate Decision (French) 
Detective, The (British) mys-mel 
Devil's Pitchfork (see Ana-Ta-Han) 
Dial M for Murder ri-meil-« 
Diamond Wizard, The 

(British) cri-mel AY 
Dirty Hands (French) war-dr 
Down Three Dark Streets crt-mel 
Dragnet crt-mel-« 
Dreams of Love (French) mus-hog 
Drum Beat 
Drums Across the River 
Duel in the Jungle 


Earrings of Madame De, The 
(French) 

Edge of Divorce (British) 

Egyptian, The 


Fast and the Furious, The 

Fighting Pimpernel, The 
(British) 

Fire Over Africa 

Flamenco (Spanish) 

Forty-Niners, The 

Four Guns to the Border 

Francis Joins the Wacs 

French Touch, The (French 


Gambler from Natchez, The 
Garden of Eden 
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— & me «1 


~ 


Nw we Ww ID 


nS 


n> 


Garden of Evil dr-c . 

Girls Marked Danger (Italian) dr A 
Gog sct-c A 
Golden Idol, The adv AYC 
Golden Mistress, The mel-c A 
Gorilla at Large mel A 


Half a Century of Songs 
(Italian) 

Hansel and Gretel mus-fan-c AY( 

Heat Wave (British) cri-mel A 

Hell Below Zero mys-mel-c A 

Hell Raiders of the Deep 
(Italian) 

Hello Elephant (Italian) 

Her Twelve Men 

High and Dry (British) 

High and the Mighty, The 

Hobson's Choice (British) 

Human Desire 

Human Jungle, The 


mus-dr A 


<ri-mel 4 
crt-mel , 


Illicit Interlude (Swedish) dr 
Immortal City, The n-~« AYE 


Jazz Dance doc AY 
Jesse James’ Women mus-wes-c A 
John Wesley (British) biog-c AY 
Johnny Dark mel-c AYC 
Jungle Man-Eaters 


Khamishia (Israeli) 

Khyber Patrol 

Killer Leopard 

King Richard and the 
Crusaders 

Knock on Wood 


hist-mel-« 
com-c AY( 


Last Time I Saw Paris, The 

Law vs. Billy the Kid, The 

Lawless Rider, The 

Le Plaisir (French) 

Little Kidnappers, The (British) 
Littlest Outlaw, The dr- 
Living It Up mus-com-« 
Lovers, Happy Lovers (British) 
Lucky Me mus-com-~-<« 


Magnificent Obsession dr-c A 
Malta Story (British) war-dr AYC 
Man with a Million (British) | dr-c AY( 
Mexican Bus Ride dr A 
Mr. Hulot's Holiday (French) com A 


Naked Alibi 


On the Waterfront 
One Summer of Happiness 

(Swedish) dr A 
Operation Manhunt mys-mel AYC 
Othello dr A 
Out of this World trav-c AY( 
Outcast, The wes-c A 
Outlaw Stallion, The wes-c A 


Paris Incident (French) 
Passion 
Phantom Stallion wes AY( 
Phiffft com A 
Pleasure Garden, The (British) fan A 
Princess of the Nile adv-c A 
Private Hell 36 me 1 
1 


Pushover, The cri-mel 
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war-m« 


Raid, The 
Rear Window m ys-me 
Red Inn, The (French) rt 


war-rom 


Return from the Sea 

Return to Treasure Island 

Ricochet Romance 

Ring of Fear 

River Beat (British) 

Rogue Cop 

Romeo and Juliet (Italian) 

Roogie'’s Bump 

Royal Tour of Queen Elizabeth 
& Philip (British) tra 

Runaway Bus, The (British) 


Sabrina 

Saracen Blade, The 

Scotch on the Rocks (British 

Secret Assignment (Italian 

Secret of the Incas 

Security Risk 

Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers 

Shanghai Story, The 

Shield for Murder 

Side Street Story (Italian 

Sign of the Pagan 

Silver Lode 

Sins of Rome (Italian 

Sitting Bull hist 

Sleeping Tiger, The (British 

Spell of Ireland, The 

Star is Born, A 

Steel Cage, The 

Student Prince, The 

Suddenly 

Susan Slept Here 


Tanganyika 
Texas Bad Man 
They Rode West 
This is My Love 
This is Your Array 
Three Coins in the Fountain 
Three Hours to Kill 
Three Ring Circus 
Three Stops to Murder 
(British) my 
Thunder Pass 
Tobor, the Great 
Twist of Fate my 
Two Guns and a Badge 


Ugetsu (Japanese) 
Unconquered 
Unholy Four, The (British 


Valley of the Kings 
Vanishing Prairie, The 
Varietease 

Victory at Sea 

Voice of Silence, The (Italian 


Weak and the Wicked, The 
(British) 

Welcome the Queen 

White Christmas mu 

White Fire (British) 

Woman's Angle, The (British 

Woman's World 

World Dances, The mu 


Yellow Balloon (British 
Yellow Mountain, The 

Yellow Tomahawk, The 
Yukon Vengeance 


mie 


mci 


mei 





The Consumers Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4) 


EYE DROPS AND EYE MEDICATION, commonly available from retail drug- 
stores, may, on occasion, be the cause of secondary eye infection Accord- 
ing to a warning by Dr. Frederick H. Theodore and Dr. Henry Minsky, both of 
New York, widely used eye drops on at least three occasions in the past 
three years were withdrawn from the market because of contamination They 
point out that there is no definite governmental regulation requiring 
sterility of eye medicaments, and they suggest that specific U.S. regula- 
tions for commercially prepared ophthalmic medicaments be adopted 


> * * 


MISLEADING ADVERTISING is becoming a new game to see who can beat the 
Federal Trade Commission There is a new kind of operator coming into 
prominence in the advertising field, according to the Drug and Cosmetic In- 
dustry, who makes it a practice to see how far he can go with a misleading 
statement before he gets picked up by the F.T.C Then, notes the journal, 
the advertiser with wide-eyed innocence meekly signs a stipulation to cease 
and desist printing the misleading advertising. The journal laments the 
fact that this technique is becoming so prevalent that something needs to 
be done to prevent such malicious and destructive competition from becoming 
a serious matter Consumers who have fallen for extravagant advertising on 
the theory that no one would dare make grossly false or misleading claims 
in print or on the radio or over a television program will do well to take 


warning. 


* * _ 


FROZEN DESSERTS which substitute inexpensive vegetable oils for but- 
terfat are being marketed commercially in greater quantity in this country, 


BS PSS LSS PSS PSS LSS PSS PSS SS PSS PSS SES SES PSS VSS PSS PSS ESOS PSS POS PSS PIS PS PSS PSS POS PSS PHS PRS YS PS PERS PI PSak Pak Sak Pex Yom 


Consumers’ Research Bulletin 


When you spend $3 to $5 for a Christmas gift, you may get some- 
thing that is perishable or which drops from sight as the holiday 
season wanes. But a subscription to Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
is a constant reminder each month of your thoughtfulness. It 
provides the means by which the fortunate recipients can save 
substantial amounts of money on their household purchases 
Your friends will appreciate your good judgment in giving them 
a gift that will enable them to pick for quality, performance, and 


economy 


This big Annual Bulletin of 224 pages Won't forget to include a copy of the new Annual Bulletin, the 
packed with useful buying informa- convenient, fully-indexed summary of a wide range of CR’s 
tion and product ratings by brand = previous ratings of products by brand name. It is a real “hand- 
name provides a compact effective eal of buying” that will be a welcome aid to the family pur- 
guide for scientific buying. chasing agent. Just turn the page for a handy order form. 
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particularly in the Southwest, Mid-West, and Far West. In some places, 
such a product is known as Mellorine, in others "imitation ice cream," and 
"ice milk," reports Science News Letter. The makers include such dairy 
product producers as Swift & Company, National Dairy Products Corp., and 
Borden Company. The price of a half gallon of Mellorine is around 69 
cents, where the same amount of ice cream sells for 99 cents and up. The 
oil used in the imitation ice cream product is customarily cottonseed oil, 
which accounts for 45 percent of the fats used in this type of dessert. 
Others are soybean oil, then coconut oil, corn oil, and peanut oil, in that 
order. The ingredients for Mellorine customarily include a 14 percent 
Sugar content and a 6 percent minimum vegetable fat content (except in those 
states which require a 10 percent fat content), as well as milk solids and 
flavoring. Some states require the addition of the same amount of vitamin 
A as is required to be used in margarine. 


* * * 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 
Roll-—Rite Can Coil Guide (Novel Art, Sunbury, Pa.). Set of three 


metal guides, 50c. This device, which is very simple in design, made of 
formed sheet steel, is to be used in connection with the key type of can 
opener to make certain that the roll of tin stays in place on the key and 
does not slip off. It was found to work effectively on a rectangular can 
(Armour Treet), a coffee can (Savarin), and a Crisco can. It was, however, 
considered that to some American housewives it would be just an extra gad- 
get to clutter up kitchen drawers. The price of 50c was considered high; 
if there is sufficient use for such an item, it ought to be priced around 
10c, and sold in variety chain stores. 


Christmas gift order form 


Just fill out and return this blank with the indicated remittance to Consumers’ Research, Washington, N. J. 


We will send an attractive announcement of your gift. 


GIFT FOR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


$5.00 (Canada & foreign, $5.50) for one year's 
subscription to Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
monthly (12 issues) AND the new 1954-55 
Address Annual Bulletin 


Name 


$3.00 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for one year's 
subscription to Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
monthly (12 issues) 


Renewal ) Annual Bulletin 


$3.25 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for a subscrip- 
tion to the 1954-55 Annual Bulletin alone 


GIFT CARD FROM 
GIFT FOR 


Vame 


Address 
Enclosed $ 


All gift subscriptions to Consumers’ Research 
Bulletin will begin with the December issue 
Renewal Annual Bulletin unless we receive other instructions. CR-12-54 
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Schumann 
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Bellini 
MG 


$17.85 


Strauss 


Berlioz 
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\\ 
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Handel 
th the H 


e backg AA A 
Mussorgsky Franck 


/ Ni 


son) 


Mozart 


| 
| 


{$002 $595 ‘ 
‘ " ‘ AA 

Offenbach , ‘ Meverbeer 
‘ | ‘ 


Slime ‘ ‘ 

Saint-Saéns 
} ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Ravel 


\iGGM I 


Schubert 
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Research 
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Three Popular Sports Cars 

The New Sweaters for Women 

Electric Hair Dryers 

Viewers and Projectors for Color Slides 


1955 TV Receivers 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fuel Oil Tanks 


Businessmen's and Scientists’ Ways of Thinking 


FEATURES 


OF the Editor's Chest 

The Consumers’ Observation Post 
Ratings of Motion Pictures 
Phonograph Records Walter f 


Cumulative Index (July through Dec.) 





Scheduled . . . for January 


> VACUUM CLEANERS 


Hoover 

Kenmore 

Electrolux 

Wards 

Regina Electrikbroom 
Kirby 

Filter Queen 

Lewyt 

Westinghouse 


> CIRCULAR SAWS 
Skil 
Blue Diamond 
Millers Falls 
Powr-Kraft 
Craftsman 
Stanley 
Porter-Cable 
Black & Decker 
Cummins Maxaw 


Mall 
> ALL-WAVE RADIO RECEIVERS 


Hallicrafters 
Zenith Portable 
RCA Victor Portable 


National 


>» MEN’S WHITE DRESS SHIRTS 
Pilgrim 
Brent 
Penney’s Towncraft 
Van Heusen 
Arrow 
Hathaway 
Bond 
Jayson 
Longwear 
TruVal 
Wings 
Manhattan 





